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S chook have bid fair to replace the weather as every 
body’s daily subject of conversation, and, to press Mark 
['wain's quip further, nobody's doing anything about 
them either. To be sure, the quip, like all such remarks, 
overstates the case in both instances. People are always 
doing something about the weather; something, that 
is, to protect themselves from it. So it is with the 
schools. People are doing all sorts of things to protect 
their children and themselves from the gigantic gov- 
ernment school system now gripping the United States. 
Christians have tried everything from daily stone-faced 
Bible reading to “released time” programs without 
much avail. But just as nobody is changing the weather 
itself, neither is anybody seriously tackling the school 
situation. 

The trouble lies in the very constitution of the state 
school system, which poses for Christian people a very 
serious dilemma. Teaching and learning based upon 
Christian faith and Christian scholarship are ruled 
out. They are ruled out not by any political consid- 
erations, or even by any inherent “secularism” or “god- 
lessness” of temporal governments as such, but they 
are ruled out by Christian conviction. Being what it is, 
faith in Jesus Christ cannot brook a religious structure 
based upon the temporal power of physical force. 
Political powers object to the teaching of Christianity 
only when they themselves happen to be committed to 
anti-Christian powers; that is, when politicians reach 
out to enthrone “the leader” in the place of God. 

But there is nothing inherent in political power as 
such which would make it impossible to buttress a 
religious hierarchy with the policeman. Tudor Eng- 
land tried it boldly by the simple expedient of passing 
a law requiring all Englishmen to show up in the 
government church on Sunday morning. That arrange- 
ment did not endanger the existence of temporal 
police power, but it did threaten the existence of true 
religion in England—so much so that men gave their 
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fortunes and their lives in dissent. So far as I know, 
the world has always tolerated the totalitarian govern 
ment which is capped by the king-priest; in fact, it is 
only Christ who has opened a way to overcome the 
totalitarian monster. One of the great benefits of his 
Death and Resurrection was that he freed religion 
from the grip of temporal government. He would not 
have been the victor if temporal government had eman- 
cipated religion. Christ seized it for himself, and 
entrusts it only to those ministers of his who will act 
independently of the sword. Thus, what we in the 
United States call the doctrine of separation of Church 
and State, is demonstrably a religious doctrine about 
politics, not a political doctrine about religion. 


ANTI-CHRISTIAN INDOCTRINATION 


The matter comes to a head in the schoolroom where 
everybody is there on pain of punishment. Clearly 
there is no more room for the free play of persuasion, 
willing consent and convicted loyalty than there would 
be in the parish church that was filled by threat of 
fine and imprisonment. It simply violates Christian 
conscience to teach the Faith under such circum- 
stances. And let me say again, the matter poses no 
problem for the non-Christian. The Communist, to 
take a living example, makes no bones about the fact 
that his schools are a vast machine for indoctrination 
with communism. But Christianity presented by force 
of arms is, for Christians, plainly not Christianity. 

When a try is made to present Christianity as an 
optional intellectual possibility to those whose presence 
is enforced, a prior assumption has been accepted : 
namely, that it is possible to understand faith without 
faith. Such an assumption, I think, would be denied 
in every persuasion. “When the ruler of the feast had 
tasted the water that was made wine, and [he] knew 
not whence it was: (but the servants which drew the 
water knew) . . .” (John 2:9). 

The dilemma presented to Christians by compulsory 
school attendance laws appeared at once and has 
altered only in the steady dilution of what is regarded 
as sectarian teaching as opposed to general Christianity. 
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It seemed to have slipped by almost unnoticed that 
Horace Mann’s solution of introducing Bible reading 
without comment, and instruction in morals, was in 
fact Mann’s own personal and largely Unitarian sec- 
tarianism which was clamped upon school children 
Che orthodox Calvinists as well as Roman Catholics 
demurred and have often been the ones to object to 
that kind of use of the Bible in government schools. 

Undoubtedly one reason denominational objection 
is raised is that denominational leaders, quite rightly, 
do not want their children taught Christian precepts 
by persons whose outlook would seem to be at variance 
with their own. A Baptist clearly would be unhappy 
to have his child given daily Bible instruction by a 
Roman priest; and a Roman Catholic would just as 
surely be alarmed to have his child sitting at the feet 
of a Methodist or Presbyterian. 


ON GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 


But another even more inflexible reason was advanced 
many years ago when it was commonly admitted that 
the whole scheme of police-enforced schooling was a 
daring and dangerous innovation. 

Just after the Civil War, according to Ken 1] emple- 
ton in his private study of schools, a Princeton theo- 
logian, Dr. A. A. Hodge, 


sure as I am of the fact of Christ’s reign that a com- 


issued this analysis: “I am as 
prehensive and centralized system of national educa- 
tion, separated from religion, as is now commonly 
proposed, will prove the most appalling enginery for 
the propagation of anti-Christian and atheistic un- 
belief, and of anti-social, nihilistic ethics, individual, 
social, and political, which this sin-rent world has ever 
am ic. eee caps able of exact demonstration that 
if every party in the state has the right of excluding 
from the public schools whatever he does not believe 
to be true, then he that believes most must give way 
to him that believes least, and then he that believes 
least must give way to him that believes absolutely 
nothing, no matter in how small a minority the atheists 
or the agnostics may be. It is self-ev ident that on this 
scheme, if it is consistently and persistently carried 
out in all parts of the country, the United States’ 
system of national popular education will be the most 
efficient and wide instrument for the propagation of 
atheism which the world has ever seen.’ 

I think all that could be added to Dr. Hodge’s state- 
ment is that his argument is demonstrated by the 
event. Modern writings on the subject for the most 
part seem to be limited to a rather pitiful bewailing 
of the fact that has come to pass, and a catalogue of 
examples and illustrations. Yet we must never forget 
that it is Christian conscience itself which must step 
aside to respect the rejection of any point of doctrine 


by any person, even a child. For it is a Christian 
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insight into unchanging truth that if a man is not 
free to believe according to his own lights, he is not 
free. Therefore, unless we are prepared to go all the 
way with the ungodly who say men are not free, we 
are by our own conviction forced into Dr. Hodge’s 
pattern. Nobody seems to be prepared to say really 
that a child confined behind the walls of a classroom 
is free: ergo, he cannot be forced to hear any Christian 
doctrine to which he may object. 


CHURCH-OPERATED SCHOOLS 


The way out of the dilemma would seem to be that of 
the age-old simplicity of repentance. All that is neces- 
sary to get out of the suburbs of hell, writes a novelist, 
is to leave. All that people of the United States need 
to do is to restore the function of teaching to the con 
trol of the Granted that the task 
may be mountainous in prospect, faith has removed 
greater mountains. And faith would dictate that Chris 
tian parents tackle the mountain in their own province 


various churches. 


by sending heir children to schools run by their own 
churches, or by churches of which they approve. 
The parental option, of course, depends upon the 
existence of church schools which acknowledge no 
political control. But any congregation can have its 
own school. There is no magic in numbers in school- 
ing. Strangely enough, in an age when it is only the 
big school that is supp sed to be any good, both parents 
and school people are talking about small classes. The 


fact is that many of the greatest Americans have been 


taught almost entirely by private tutors and millions 
have known nothing but the little red schoolhouse. 
Modernists would be hard put to demonstrate a supe- 


rior product today, or even a general populace as alert, 
as reasonable, and as discriminatory as in every gen 
eration past. No evidence can be advanced to support 
the thesis that bigness in schools tends toward excel 
lence. It is, rather, all the other way. 

The feasibility of church- operated schools has been 
demonstrated by the rapid increase in these schools 
during the past ten years. Mr. Templeton shows that 
in the period between 1940 and 1956, when public 
school enrollment increased by 22 per cent, enrollment 
in nonpublic schools increased by 86 per cent. Since 
1956 the trend has been ever more marked, and most 
of the new schools are church operated. 

The new schools have been forced to adapt to all 
sorts of conditions, and have shown a surprising flex 
ibility and often have pioneered into whole new areas 
of pedagogy. Not the least among these is the redis- 
covery of the excellence of the non-graded school—the 
school patterned on the old English form system, or, 
better still, the little red schoolhouse. That means 
the small congregation, with only ten to twenty chil. 


dren of school age, can have a first-rate school of its 
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own quite as well as the city congregation with 500 
children. Any school, large or small, is only as good 
as its teachers and its students; these are not modulated 
by numbers. 

Physical facilities are rarely, if ever, a problem. In 
fact, many communities today are renting church build 
ings for state schools that are overcrow ded There are 
few communities where there are not elaborate and 
extensive church facilities standing idle all week while 
the same people who paid for them pay to erect sepa 
rate rooms for week-day school use. 

The lack of teachers is pure myth. Scores of excel 
lent teachers would leave the public school in a minute 
for a church school. I know several who have, at a cut 
in salary. At the same time there is a vast reservoir of 
very capable teachers now untapped for the simple 
reason that many of the best educated and most intel- 
ligent people of our country have never spent an hour 


in a.so-called “education” course and would refuse to 





hat issues loom largest along the horizon of prob- 
lems confronting Christian education today? 

To answer this question, I have polled 53 nation 
ally-known specialists in the field, and have asked them 
to list and comment on one or two issues which deserve 
serious consideration and resolution during the 1960's. 
Issues which the respondents consider most critical 
cluster about the following subjects: 

1. Vitalization and application of the Christian mes- 
sage in the daily lives of those who have accepted 
Christ as Saviour. 

2. Selection of curriculum content that creates great- 
est behavioral effect at specific developmental and 
age levels. 

3. Recruitment of able, basically-qualified teachers. 

4. In-service growth of teachers in both instructional 
competence and spiritual discernment. 

The first two subjects: relate to students; the third 
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do so to qualify for a job. Church people, who should 
be far more concerned to have Christians for teachers 
than experts in Deweyism and modern methodology, 
may be expected to change and raise the standards of 
teacher training materially. 

The key to the whole matter is a conviction that 
teaching cannot be separated from religion; that to 
teach at all one must teach something about God and 
about Jesus Christ, the Son of God; and that, therefore, 
it is the inherent responsibility of free religious institu 
tions to operate schools. It would be unthinkable to 
compel attendance in any way, and every church must 
be free to teach children what their parents want to 
have them taught. If schools are to be truly free they 
must be free to be bad and to fail to conform to the 
pattern of the majority. And parents must be free to 
send their children or not as they decide. For it is also 
a Christian tenet that parents have sole responsibility 
for the training of their young—not the state. END 
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and fourth, to teachers. The first, second, and fourth 
subjects deal with learning; the third, with recruitment 
of teachers. All of them concern the characteristics and 
development of human beings. Perhaps we should ex 
pect Christian educators to prefer subjects that affect 
people rather than intellectual concepts and teaching 
materials. People, after all, are the most difficult, con- 
flictive, and complex creatures in the Christian edu 
cator’s environment. 

The four subjects may be appreciated all the more 
when they are seen as belonging to a larger constella 
tion of subjects from which critical issues may be form 
ulated. In the summer of 1959, 200 religious educators 
and social science consultants identified 16 major sub 
jects for research in religious education (Herman E. 
Wornom, Editor, Highlights of Recommendations for 
Research, New York, The Religious Education Associ 
ation, 1959, passim). Some of the subjects were almost 
identical with those which I have listed above. Others 
had to do, for instance, with the relation of religion and 
culture, the family’s influence on religion, the nature 
and influence of church and synagogue as education: iI 
institutions, the mass media, and materials used i 
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religious education. It appears that the respondents to 
my questions identified those subjects which lie at the 
very center of the educational process. Methods, ma- 
terials, and philosophical concepts are necessary and 
helpful, but the key question is, “W hat do we know 


about the persons with whom we must work?” 


KNOWING THE STUDENTS 


With special reference to knowing students, the re- 
spondents identified these issues: 

How can we make certain that scriptural content 
vets into the nervous systems of students so that their 
daily behavior is favorably affected? 

2. What can we do to teach Christian ethics more 
effectively? 

3. What can we do to integrate all subject matter 
and, in fact, the entire program of hristian education 
with a world view centered in God through Christ? 

How can we “capture the correct psychological 
moments” for mastery of certain scriptural and bibli 
cally-related content? 

5. What difference do age and developmental level 
make with respect to the content we attempt to teach? 

How can we treat students on a more individual 
ized basis according to their developmental levels, 
degrees of skepticism, 

7. What are the 


dren at various ages? 


and other appropriate criteria? 
“spiritual characteristics” of chil 


EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


With reference to knowing teachers, the respondents 
asked: 

1. W hat can we do to prov ide teachers w ho are well 
trained and competent and, at the same time, com- 
mitted Christians? 

How can we get adults in our churches to assume 
the true responsibilities of Christian laymen? 

3. What kinds of persons should be invited to be 
come Christian teachers? 

4. How can we prepare teachers to use the materials 
and methods available today for more effective teaching 
of the Bible? 

5. What should be the church's program for recruit- 
ing and training Christian education leaders? 

6. How can we get a sound philosophy of Christian 
education (two words: Christian, education) operat- 
ing? 
7. How can the local church train laymen to teach 
for results in the lives of students? 


AGE AND CONTENT 


Resolution of issues like these can proceed from two 
major sources: basic understanding, derived from the 
Scriptures, about the nature of human beings and 
about man’s relationship to man; and learnings from 
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the secular world about the growth, development, 
potential, and education of persons of various age 
levels. Inasmuch as I cannot deal in this article with 
all the issues already mentioned, I shall highlight two 
of them. My first selection, referring to students, is, 
“What difference do age and developmental level make 
with respect to the content we attempt to teach?” 

lo deal with this issue, one should review some of 
the better-known facts about learning. Learning in 
volves doing, reacting, experiencing. Every learner has 
a goal or purpose. Learning is motivated, as it proceeds, 
by its incompleteness, and the learner persists if he 
sees the objectives of the learning as being worth 
while. Both the process and the results of learning 
differ tor individual students. Specifically, students 
differ in their readiness to learn given content, but 
there are now some rough norms of readiness which 
ue based primarily on the developmental characteris 
tics and needs of the learners themselves. Learning 
includes so much more than rote memorization of facts; 
for instance, it attitude 
structuring of generalizations 
development of deep meanings, acquisition of skills, 
implanting of new appreciations. In the total complex 
of the learning act, learners take unto themselves those 
learnings they are 


involves value clarification, 


formation and change, 


able, willing, and ready to accept. 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL 


Consideration of the preceding paragraph suggests 
that learning should be attuned to the developmental 
level at which we find the student. Concomitants of 
the student’s developmental level are factors like his 
age, his native capacity, and his readiness to learn the 
subject matter we specify. Consider Herbert, a 16 
year-old, eleventh-grade boy in a Sunday School class 
at Branchville Evangelical Church. What sort of 
creature is Herbert likely to be? He’s probably restless. 
Yes, he’s begun to notice girls—in fact, he’s been watch- 
ing them surreptitiously for several years. He'd like to 
know more about boy-girl relationships. He clings to 
his peer group, even when adults oppose what his 
group stands for. He probably respects deeply both his 
parents and his Sunday School teacher. 
gency, of course, he'd turn toward the 
which his parents adhere. 


In an emer- 
value system to 
Herbert's eye is on the 
future. Mainly, he thinks about his occupation in the 
years to come, because he believes the right occupation 
can provide him with what he really wants in this 
world: marriage, prestige, happiness. Beneath all of 
his long, long thoughts about himself and his career, 
Herbert wonders what life is about: “What sort of 
person is God? How can I please him? What do I owe 
him for his goodness to me?” 

This, in part, is where Herbert stands in human 
development. We can find out much more about him, 
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but if we know even this much, we have several clues 
to the subject matter we should try to teach him. Some 
of these clues are as follows: 

1. Herbert respects people who have been success- 
ful, and the Bible is literally filled with illustrations of 
successful people. He is ready to learn why they have 
been successful. 

2. He is ready to receive help from adults, as well 
as from his friends, in resolving some of the deeper 
issues of life: why he is here, and what his own life 
can mean to others, including his Creator. He's ready 
to discuss his future, and to listen as other persons talk 
about the purposes of human existence. 

3. Herbert can comprehend many lessons from the 
New Testament. When he hears what St. Paul says 
about family relationships, he’s interested in exploring 
its full meaning. 

4. “How does God guide a fellow’s destiny?” Her 
bert asks. He wants to know what happened to Jonah, 
to Samson, to Peter, to Paul. Comparative biographies 
of the heroes of the Scriptures help him see what divine 
Providence can mean as it appears in Romans 8:28. 

5. Herbert is learning in so many ways. One can 
almost see his attitudes change, his appreciations 
broaden, and his meanings deepen. Herbert's time of 
life is an exciting one, to be dulled only by drab 
teachers who don’t know Herbert and consequently 
don’t know what to teach him. 

Because both Herbert and the Bible are fascinating, 
they should be brought together. Herbert is ready to 
understand selected portions of Scripture that would 
have been meaningless to him two years ago. While 
he and the other boys in his class differ in many ways, 
they have certain common needs and interests. If we 
know these needs and interests, and also the Book we 
teach, we can turn even the instructionally poorest 
lesson material into exciting content. 


RECRUITING GOOD TEACHERS 


The second issue which I have chosen to discuss con- 
cerns selection of maximally effective teachers. Chris 
tian educators, like educators generally, need reliable 
bases for recruiting the best teachers they can find. 
Cues to teacher effectiveness have begun only recently 
to appear in the research. Though these cues are 
merely suggestions of fuller understandings to come, 
they should prove especially interesting to persons in 
the field of Christian Education: 

1. What a teacher is, what he stands for and believes 
in, is very significant to his general effectiveness. 

2. The effective teacher likes other people and tends 
to think well of them. He is outdoing, self-initiating, 
and ambitious (David G. Ryans, Characteristics of 
Teachers, Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1960). 
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3. The effective teacher sets high standards for him 
self, but in his relationship with his students, he seeks 
to be helpful rather than unduly exacting. He is 
amenable to desirable change in the organization in 
which he serves, and in the methods he uses in his 
work (information taken from unpublished data gath 
ered recently by the following researchers: Washburne 
at Brooklyn College, Coolan and Dipboye at Syracuse 
University, and Doll and Macdonald at New York 
University). 

4. Finally, 
in general intelligence, insight into educational prob 
lems, and understanding of learners and their needs. 


the effective teacher rates above average 


SIGNS OF INEFFECTIVENESS 


The significance of these characteristics soon becomes 
evident when one sees a person who lacks them. Con 
sider Lucy Smathers, who taught Herbert in Sunday 
School when he was an eighth-grader. Lucy has never 
cared much for people, and doesn’t mind saying so. 
She is withdrawn, lackadaisical, and unambitious. Her 
manner seems to say, “I couldn’t care less.” Lucy is the 
Sunday School superintendent’s special problem: often 
tardy, regularly late in sending the offering and the 
sniadaaie records to the office, and apparently in 
sensitive to the little interest her students manifest in 
learning. Though she demands much of her students, 
she makes little effort to improve herself and her prac 
tices. Lucy seems to be below average in mental 
ability, and she has little understanding of the educa 
tional process or of the students whom she is expected 
to teach. 

With this antithesis as a background, the reader 
should note that desirable teacher characteristics may be 
found among many persons in the secular world. How 
ever, when the characteristics I have listed are discov 
ered in genuine Christians, they are reinforced by 
inner resources which only the Christian can compre 
hend. Hence, a Christian educator should ask con 
cerning a prospective teacher: “What is her spiritual! 
standing and stature?” and “How does she rate with 
respect to other characteristics which appear to make 
her an effective teacher?” Given a teacher of sterling 
personal worth in both of these respects, the specialist 
in Christian education can then proceed to help the 
teacher grow in service. 

1 believe it is no accident that Christian educators 
think first of the human resources—both students and 
teachers—with whom they work. Precious souls are at 
the core of their enterprise. For this reason, most of 
the issues concerning curriculum, methods, materials, 
and personal roles are likely to be resolved with direct 
reference to human beings, who have within them- 
selves varied spiritual needs and varied potentialities 
for learning. END 
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ome years ago, | made an experiment in audio- 
S visuals which opened my eyes to a technique that 
can make the church school a far more effective link 
in the church’s program. When I moved to Sherman 
Oaks, California, the nearest Episcopal Church was 
six miles away; so, with the consent of my bishop, I 
undertook to start a Sunday School in my home. My 
use of wiper in teaching unfok led for me a 
vast new world of 1 possibilities for presenting Bible 
truth in a way that actually makes teaching a pleasure. 
The boys and girls responded eagerly to “picture teach 
ing.” Indeed, one Sunday morning a prominent com- 
poser and conductor asked me what we were doing to 
make his children want to go to our Church School 
rather than to Palm Springs for the week-end. My 
small effort, which started with five children, grew 
steadily until a mission was established and that mis- 
sion has become one of the strong parishes in the 


diocese. 
A VISUALLY DOMINATED CULTURE 


Out of the experience came a conviction that Chris- 
tian education had to face realistically the fact that the 
modern church exists in a visually dominated culture. 
The motion picture, radio, and television have brought 
about a veritable revolution in communication. 
“Today an average two-year-old child has seen more 
places than his grandfather saw in his whole lifetime,” 
savs Howard E. Tower in Religious Education (Abing- 
don, 1960). 
cabulary meanings in relation to the word spoken by 


“The same grandfather made up his vo- 


someone in relationship to the real thing in experience, 
supplemented by words read in the reader and later 
the newspaper, magazine, and classic literature. Now 
the two-vear-old grandson sees visual images on the 


James K. Friedrich, President of Cathedral Films, is a minister 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. His audio-visual aid 
ministry is carried on with the consent of the bishop of his 
diocese and the presiding bishop of the denomination. He 
holds the A.B. from University of Minnesota, B.D. from 
Virginia Theological Seminary, and L.H.D. from Wagner 
College. His Virginia alma mater awarded him the honorary 
D.D. degree for his contribution to religious films and for 
“Day of Triumph,” full-length feature on the life of Christ. 
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Teaching Can Be Pleasure 


JAMES K. FRIEDRICH 
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television screen to which meanings are attached which 
are often unrelated to his actual experience and some- 
times unrelated to the corresponding words. . .. We 
have experienced a communications revolution. Our 
culture is visually perceived if not so dominated. . . .” 
The Church School teacher or leader who is not 
aware of this is severely limited in planning for and 
carrying out an effective program of Christian educa- 
tion. Certainly the teacher must have such awareness 
if he is to know the modern vocabulary of his students 
and what they are thinking and doing. Leaders at the 
denominational level must be aware of the changed 
communications situation if they are to develop an ade 
quate curriculum. 


THE USE OF MODERN AID 


The ideal Church School teaching situation in these 
times is an adequate curriculum designed to use visual 
aids. These aids should be made not only to accom: 
pany the printed lesson but to be integrated in its very 
structure. Many denominations are following this pat- 
tern in the preparation of their new materials that will 
come out in 1963 or 1964. A resurrection in teaching 
effectiveness is on the way, thanks to the pioneers in 
the churches who have blazed the trail with audio- 
visual aids. 

The teachers’ frustration under old methods lay in 
the failure of their dialogue to get through to the 
children. Ordinary Church School teachers are not 
theologians or Bible scholars or, for that matter, even 
teachers in the full sense of the word. Yet they feel a 
sense of duty and loyalty to Christ and the Church that 
must be met. They offer themselves knowing full well 
their inadequacies. But God too knows these inade 
quacies and he also knows that a dedicated person 
can often be more valuable than one who is merely 
gifted in teaching ability. The Church School teacher 
is, and always w ill be, the living witness of the Chris 
tian faith to the children she teaches. Give that teacher 
the kind of teaching tool that will breathe life into the 
dialogue and communicate the message, and both 
teacher and pupil will find themselves in a teaching 
situation which will achieve amazing results. Such aids 
must, of course, incorporate a rational dialogue re 
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quiring a decision for truth, if they are to be evangel- 
ically effective. 

It is possible today for audio-visuals to be used in 
the classroom. The new sound filmstrips are especially 
designed for this purpose. They fit the “time slot” 
allotted for “learning time” in the average school. The 
film with record runs on an average of 10 to 14 
minutes, giving the teacher adequate time for discus- 
sion in the half-hour usually granted for this purpose. 
The right tools are now available to help any teacher 
do a better job. The big teaching advantage lies in 
such a dramatic presentation of the material that an 
impact is made which most untrained teachers are 
unable to accomplish in any other way. The minister 
knows that what is being taught through the approved 
audio-visual aid is in keeping with dis theology of the 
church. The children like to learn the viedal way. 
he teacher rejoices to know and feel that the time 
spent has produced results far and above anything he 
or she could have achieved without the visual-aid. Dis- 
cussions are twice as effective because children always 
react to pictures. After the session the lesson is the 
chief topic of conversation. 


BRIDGING TIME AND SPACE 


\udio-visual aids make the Bible a living book. They 
do not downgrade but rather upgrade the centrality 
of the Holy Scriptures in the curriculum. Audio-v Fisuals 
help the pupil to bridge time and distance, to have a 
new appreciation of the setting in which biblical truth 
and history transpired, and to obtain a perceptive grasp 
of the human and divine situations involved. There 
are dangers here, but individuals, denominations, and 
educational foundations are engaged in vast programs 
of research which insure increasingly faithful disclo- 
sures of Bible truth. 

The superiority of the audio-visual method of teach 
ing may well be illustrated in the presentation of the 
story of Jonah and the “great fish.” Study of a brief 
Scripture passage may reveal how God’s mercy saved 
Jonah from a shipw reck, kept him safely, and ev entually 
deposited him on the beach safe and sound. Yet the 
real purpose of the Bible story and its vital importance 
for us today lies in God’s commissioning of Jonah to 
tell others of God regardless of their race or nationality. 

God wanted Jonah to realize that religion has life only 
when it is shared with others, and that not to do this 
is contrary to the purpose of God. A good sound film- 
strip may provide sound effects, storm, shipwreck, and 
dramatize the story of a man who did not want to do 
what he was supposed to do as a member of a race God 
had chosen for a special purpose. The story may end 
with an illustration in which Jonah finally realizes 
his responsibility to others of different races and na- 
tionalities. A great Bible truth is thus designed and 
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produced to hold attention, deliver a message, and 
arouse discussion. In the process the teacher discovers 
an experience in teaching that actually makes the task 
a pleasure. 

Classroom audio-visuals are designed to be used in 
the most modern classroom techniques. The short focal 
length throw of the classroom projector allows it to 
be used at one end of the table. At the other end is 
the latest lenticular screen which provides perfect view 
ing at any angle for the children seated around the 
table. The record attachment is a part of the projector 
unit. The room does not have to be darkened, for 
modern equipment will project in normal light. Using 
the visual-aid tools in this way makes it unnecessary 
to rearrange chairs when the filmstrip has finished; dis 
cussion can begin at once right at the table. 


A TOOL FOR EVANGELISM 


Strange as it may seem, the 16mm sound film is rapidly 
becoming a significant educational tool for lay evan- 


gelism. A series on the life of Christ or the life of 


Paul can well be geared into soul winning programs. 
Indeed the rising tide of religious concern for the 
nation and the world on the part of laymen has been 
one of the main reasons for the renewed interest in 
good Bible films. The layman is serious about his 
determination to do something in his own way to bear 
witness to his faith. In presenting a series of films on 
the life of our Lord or the life of St. Paul, he finds 
an opportunity to make his witness really count. His 
friends and neighbors will come to the church to see 
a good film. Through the experience of viewing the 
film, an opportunity for real discussion develops. When 
laymen begin to discuss religion and ask questions. 
they are going to get more excited about the Christian 
faith. Ministers are delighted to see laymen enthusi- 
astically take up this method of evangelism. Naturally 
the minister plays the most important role in this sit- 
uation. He is the one who must give answers to the 
questions. Indeed, he may well introduce the film 
showing, giving remarks pertinent to the content so it 
will be better appreciated by the viewers. When min- 
ister and laymen can thus work as a team, the teaching 
of adults in the Church School can be more thrilling 
than teaching children. 

Truly a new day is dawning on the horizon of 
Christian education for both children and adults. 
Teaching tools such as audio-visual aids are more vital 
than ever to the program of churches of all sizes. Any 
Church School curriculum can be supplemented with 
audio-visual aids to fit lesson content. Reputable and 
responsible producers assure pastors and teachers that 
their visual-aids are as theologically and _ historically 
trustworthy as any reputable Bible commentary because 
they are based on sound Christian scholarship. END 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION LIBRARY 


A BASIC BOOK LIST AT THE LOCAL CHURCH LEVEL 


This bibliography is intended to meet the practical needs of workers in Christian Education at the local 
church level. The list of one hundred books should be helpful as a guide to understanding and requisite 
skills. More emphasis has been placed on methods of work than on the nature of Christian education. 
Chere is a serious lack of distinctly evangelical works of high quality and philosophical and theological 
depth—a situation which needs to be remedied. Many basic books were omitted because of liberal bias, 
some because of their restricted denominational serviceability. Limitations of space dictated the widely 
inclusive divisions. Choices made were with the counsel of specialists in the field of Christian education. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


GaAEBELEIN, Frank E., Chiristian Education in a Democ- 
racy. Oxford, 1951, 305 pages, $4.05. 

Haxes, J. Epwarp, editor, Introduction to Evangelical 
Christian Education. Moody, 1961, 460 pages, $7.95. 

Murcu, James DeForest, Christian Education and the 
local Church. Standard, 1943, 1958, 416 pages, $3.50. 

Person, Peter P., An Introduction to Christian Educa- 
tion. Baker, 1960, 224 pages, $3.75. 

Taytor, Marvin J., editor, Religious Education: A Com- 
prehensive Survey. Abingdon, 1960, 446 pages, $6.50. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Benson, CiareNnce H., A History of Christian Education. 
Moody, 1943, 355 pages, $3.50. 

Snerritt, Lewis J., The Rise of Christian Education. 
Macmillan, 1944, 349 pages, $4.25. 


PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Benson, Ciarence H., The Christian Teacher. Moody, 
1950, 288 pages, $3.50. 

Butter, J. Donatp, Four Philosophies and Their Practice 
in Education and Religion. Harper, 1951, 1957, 618 pages, $6. 

Byrne, Hersert W., A Christian Approach to Education. 
Zondervan, 1961, 326 pages, $4.95. 

Crarx, Gorpon H., A Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Eerdmans, 1946, 217 pages, $3. 

Cooxe, Rosert L., Philosophy, Education and Certainty. 
Zondervan, 1940, 392 pages, $2.75. 

JaarsMA, Cornevius, Fundamentals in Christian Educa- 
tion. Eerdmans, 1953, 482 pages, $5. 

LeBar, Lots E., Education that is Christian. Revell, 1958, 
252 pages, $3.75. 

Mitxier, Ranpoipn C., The Clue to Christian Education. 
Scribner's, 1950, 211 pages, $2.75. 

Smirn, H. SuHerton, Faith and Nurture. Scribners, 1941, 
208 pages, $2. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Barucn, Dororny W., How to Live with Your Teen-ager. 
\icGraw-Hill, 1953, 261 pages, $3.75. 

Benson, Crarence H., A Guide for Child Study. ETTA, 
1956, 96 pages, $1.25. 

Murray, AtFrep L., Psychology for Christian Teachers. 
Zondervan, 1938, 245 pages, $2.50. 

Narramore, Crype W., How to Understand and Influence 
Children. Zondervan, 1957, 61 pages, $1.50. 
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Wurrenouse, Exvizasetu, The Children We Teach. Jud 
son, 1950, 304 pages, $2.50. 


THE TEACHING PROCESS 


Benson, Crarence H., Teaching Techniques for Sunda) 
School. ETTA, 1959, 98 pages, $1.25. 

Eavey, Cuarces B., Principles of Teaching for Christian 
Teachers. Zondervan, 1940, 351 pages, $3. 

Eavey, Cuarces B., The Art of Effective Teaching. Zon- 
dervan, 1953, 298 pages, $3.75. 

Epce, Finney, Teaching for Results. 
230 pages, $3. 

Grecory, Jonn M., The Seven Laws of Teaching. Baker, 
1886, revised 1957, 129 pages, $1.75. 

Hurcuinson, Exvsor D., How to Think Creatively. Abing- 
don, 1949, 237 pages, $2.75. 

Learning and the Teacher. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1959, 215 pages, $3.75. 

Leavitt, Guy P., Teach With Success. Standard, 1958, 
160 pages, $2.95. 

LeBar, Lois E., Children in the Bible School: The How 
of Christian Education. Revell, 1952, 382 pages, $4.50. 

Lirrre, Sara, Learning Together in Christian Fellowship. 
John Knox, 1959, 104 pages, $1.25. 

\ozELL, Ray, Talks on Sunday School Teaching. Zonder- 
van, 1956, 150 pages, $1.50. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Armstronc, Hart R., Sunday School Administration and 
Organization. Gospel Publishing, 1950, 215 pages, $1.25. 

Harner, Nevin C., The Educational Work of the Church. 
Abingdon, 1939, 257 pages, $2. 

Hem, Rarpxn D., Leading a Sunday Church School. 
Muhlenberg, 1950, 368 pages, $4.75. 

Leavitt, Guy P., Superintend with Success. Standard, 
1960, 143 pages, $2.95. 

Munro, Harry C., The Director of Religious Education. 
Westminster, 1930, 214 pages, $1.50. 

Person, Peter P., The Minister in Christian Education. 
Baker, 1960, 134 pages, $2.95. 

Vietu, Paut H., The Church School. Christian Education 
Press, 1957, 288 pages, $3.50. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND METHODS 


CaLpweE Lt, Irene S., Adults Learn and Like It. Warner, 
1955, 112 pages, $1. 

CuamsBer.in, J. Gorvon, The Church and Its Young 
Adults. Abingdon, 1943, 124 pages, $1. 


Broadman, 1956, 
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Grirritus, Louise B., The Teacher and Young Teens. 
Bethany, 1954, 176 pages, $1.75. 

Harner, Nevin C., Youth Work in the Church. Abing- 
don, 1943, 222 pages, $2. 

Leavirt, Everyn L., The Beginner Bible Teacher and 
Leader. Standard, 1942, 124 pages, $1.10. 

Martin, Mary G., Teaching Primary Children. Judson, 
1942, 104 pages, $0.30. 

Trent, Rossie, Your Child and God. Harper, 1941, 157 
pages, $2. 

Westpenat, Epwarp P., The Church’s Opportunity in 
Adult Education. Westminster, 1941, 209 pages, $1.25. 

Zincier, Eart Frepericx, Christian Education of Adults. 
Westminster, 1958, 320 pages, $1.25. 


THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

GarBELEIN, Frank E., The Pattern of God's Truth. Ox- 
ford, 1954, 118 pages, $3. 

Gerrys, Josepn M., How to Teach the Bible. John Knox, 
1949, 163 pages, $2.25. 

Hester, Husert Inman, The Book of Books. Conven- 
tion, 1959, 138 pages, $0.75. 

Smiru, Wixsur M., Profitable Bible Study. Wilde, 1939, 
214 pages, $2.50. 


AUDIO-VISUALS IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Barnarp, Froy Merwyn, Drama in the Churches. Broad- 
man, 1950, 132 pages, $0.75. 

Carson, Bernice W., Act It Out. Abingdon, 1956, 160 
pages, $2. 

Dare, Epcar, Audio-visual Methods in Teaching. Dryden, 
1946, 546 pages, $4.50. 

Exicxer, Vircinia, Biblical Costumes for Church and 
School. Ronald, 1953, 160 pages, $3. 

Haas, Kennetu B. and Packer, Harry Q., Preparation 
and Use of Visual Aids. Prentice-Hall, 1955, 381 pages, 
$6.65. 

Maus, Cyntuia Peart, Christ and the Fine Arts. Harper, 
1938, 764 pages, $5.95. 

Using Audio-visuals in the Church. NCCC, 1950, 16 pages, 
$0.75. 

Wrrricu, Water A. and Scuucter, Cuartes F., Andio- 
visual Materials. Harper, 1953, 570 pages, $6. 


RECREATION AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Haran, E. O., Recreation Leader. Abingdon, 1952, 122 
pages, $1.50. 


EVANGELISM AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Autrey, C. E., Basic Evangelism. Zondervan, 1959, 184 
pages, $2.95. ; 

Avery, WiriiaM S. and Lester, Royra E., You Shall Be 
My Witnesses. Muhlenberg, 1948, 144 pages, $2. 

Dossins, Gaines S., Winning the Children. Broadman, 
1953, 172 pages, $2. 

Ex.xis, Howarp W., Evangelism for Teen Agers. Abing- 
don, 1958, 112 pages, $1. 

Yovrer, Gmeon G., The Nurture and Evangelism of Chil- 
dren. Herald, 1958, 188 pages, $3. 


MUSIC IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Benson, Lous F., Hymnody of the Christian Church. 
John Knox, 1953, 310 pages, $4.50. 

Morscn, Vivian S., The Use of Music in Christian Edu- 
cation. Westminster, 1956, 172 pages, $3. 
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Smirn, H. Aucustinz, Lyric Religion. Revell, 1931, 517 
pages, $4.95. 


PRAYER AND WORSHIP 

Bowman, Crarice M., Restoring Worship. Abingdon, 
1953, 223 pages, $2.50. . 

McDormanp, T. B., The Art of Building Worship Ser 
ices. Broadman, 1958, 123 pages, $2.50. 

Pautsen, Irwin G., The Church School and Worship. 
Macmillan, 1940, 199 pages, $1.75. 


PowE.Li, Marnie C., Boys and Girls at Worship. Harper, 
1943, 198 pages, $2. 


STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 
McRae, Gienn, Teaching Christian Stewardship. Bethany, 
1954, 158 pages, $1.25. . 
Rorston, Hotmes, Stewardship in the New Testament 
Church. John Knox, 1946, 151 pages, $1.50. 


ACTIVITIES IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Cartson, Bernice W., Make It Yourself. Abingdon, 
1950, 160 pages, $2. 
Jacoss, J. Vernon, 1000 Plans and Ideas for Sunday 
School Workers. Zondervan, 1958, 157 pages, $1.95. 
Keiser, Armivpa B., Here's How and When. Friendship, 
1952, 174 pages, $2.95. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


CranForpD, Crarence, The Devotional Life of Christian 
Leaders. Judson, 1959, 71 pages, $0.75. 

Dossins, Gaines S., Improvement of Teaching in the 
Sunday School. Broadman, 1950, 154 pages, $0.60. 

Gwynn, Price H., Leadership Education in the Local 
Church. Westminster, 1952, 157 pages, $2.75. 

Knapp, Forrest L., Leadership Education in the Church. 
Abingdon, 1933, 278 pages, $1.25. 


COUNSELING IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Brunk, Apa and Merzzer, Erner, The Christian Nurture 
of Youth. Herald, 1960, 158 pages, $3. 

Narramore, Crype M., The Psychology of Counselling. 
Zondervan, 1960, 303 pages, $3.95. 

Hume, Wituia E., Counseling and Theology. Muhlen- 
berg, 1956, 249 pages, $3.75. 

Sicswortu, Joun, Careers for Christian Youth. Moody, 
1956, 160 pages, $0.59. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND THE HOME 


Eavey, Cuartes B., Principles of Personality Building 
for Christian Parents. Zondervan, 1952, 321 pages, $3.75. 

Feucut, Oscar E., editor, Helping Families through the 
Church. Concordia, 1957, 344 pages, $3.50. 

Jacossen, Marcaret Bartey, The Child in the Christian 
Home. Scripture Press, 1959, 200 pages, $4.50. 

Overton, Grace §S., Living with Parents. Broadman, 
1954, 138 pages, $1.50. 

Overton, Grace §S., Living with Teeners. Broadman, 
1950, 85 pages, $1.25. 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


Apa, THetma and McCort, Exizasetu, How to Make 
Church School Equipment. Westminster, 96 pages, $1.25. 

Atkinson, C. Harry, Building and Equipping for Chris- 
tian Education, NCCC, 1956, 87 pages, $3.50. 

Foster, Vincit E., How a Small Church Can Have Good 
Christian Education. Harper, 1956, 127 pages, $2. 
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Leacn, Wiii1aM H., Handbook of Church Management. 
Prentice-Hall, 1959, 504 pages, $8.65. 


SUPPLEMENTAL PROBLEMS 

EnsicNn, Joun and Rutn, Camping Together as Christians. 
John Knox, 1958, 148 pages, $2.95. 

Harz, Arvene S., Your Vacation Church School. Warner, 
1956, 96 pages, $1. 
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Saver, Erwin L., The Weekday Church School. Pil- 
grim, 1956, 154 pages, $2.50. 


EVALUATION OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Mason, Haroxp C., Abiding Values in Christian Educa- 
tion. Revell, 1958, 176 pages, $2.50. 
Vietn, Paut H., Objectives of Religious Education. Har- 
per, 1940, 331 pages, $2.50. 


Don't Level All the Rough Edges! 


GRAHAM R. HODGES 


ecently while finishing some play equipment for 
R our toddlers’ room in our new church school build- 
ing | was reminded: “Be sure to sand off all the rough 
edges. The kiddies might get hurt!” 

Aside from the fact that a public institution should 
not knowingly have any dangerous toys for children 
| wonder whether we parents aren't going a bit too far 
in sanding the rough edges off life for our children? 

We want to bring them up with no heartaches, no 
troubles, no wants, no delay in having the things we 
didn’t have as children, 
no delay in getting all the expensive gadgets we parents 


and when they get married— 


had to save and scrimp 20 years to acquire. 

In our over-love we want to save them the bumps 
and falls which are, or should be, a part of growing 
up. Our hearts go out to them as they struggle. So 
we even want to save them the pain, and also the joy, 
of struggle. 

One sad thing | witness every day of the school 
vear is the line of heavily-loaded public busses which 
go from all parts of our small city to the two junior 
high schools and one senior high school in the city. 
Parents rake and scrape and do without in order to 
give their children a bus ride to and from school, 
which is not only unnecessary but actually harmful 
to their bodies. \ hile they boast of how they, the 
parents, used to trudge three miles to the district school 
through snow drifts, they allow their own children to 
ride in an overheated bus just ten city blocks. And 
any person who tells them they're pampering and 
really hurting their children’s health by this indul- 


gence gets short shr ift. One dollar aw eck it costs these 


Cathie R. Hodges is Feit of a Chabiiniesitaal 
Church, Watertown, New York. He received his B.A. degree 
from University of Mississippi and B.D. from Yale Divinity 
School. He has served as dean of a church youth camp and was 
youth adviser for the New York Congregational Conference. 
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parents of Watertown for Johnny or Mary to ride to 
school—one dollar often taken out of a meagre family 
and all in the name of giving our children 
How quickly can parental love, misdi- 
rected, become a harmful thing! 

By our insistence on automatic devices in our homes, 


budget, 
advantages. 


we Americans have taken out not only inconveniences 
lor ourselves but many of the household and backyard 
chores which once were automatic instruments of dis- 
cipline and character training for our children, and 
we have done all this in the name of love. 

In our church life also, we are taking out too many 
of the rough edges. In places of sharp demands that 
may prick the conscience, produce guilt feelings, and 
face children and youth up to conscious, radical de- 
cisions as to what they shall do with their lives, we 
1 gradual, yet somewhat too com- 
forting, process of ‘Christian education which gives a 
vast amount of information, and even inspiration, yet 
leaves the child undisturbed and unchallenged, espe- 
cially’ in the adolescent years when youth yearns to 
Many modern 
Christian educators would even go so far as to say of 
Jesus’ demands of the rich young ruler who chose his 
wealth against discipleship: “We cannot blame the 
young man. He was a product of his environment.” 
Jesus knew of his environment, yet he made the 
sharpest demand he could think of—give up your 


have substituted ; 


devote all to something or somebody. 


money and all that goes with it. 

How long has it been since any clarion call was 
made in your church or Sunday School to the young 
people to commit themselves to Christ? This is a dis- 
turbing demand, it is upsetting. To be asked to give 
up your life, to put your self second, to yield your own 
interests to another’s—this is tough business. 

In many churches and church schools this demand- 
ing quality of Christianity is either glossed over or 
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omitted. We want our children to have happy years, 
playful years, years of smooth contentment and pleas- 
ure, for, as adults, we know these years never return. 

So, while the Communists are demanding and get- 
ting supreme loyalty from millions of youth, we are 
content, in the name of love for our children, to leave 
them half-committed or uncommitted to Christ. 

But, as Sigmund Freud once said, “Throw nature 
out with a pitchfork and she'll come right back every 
time.” We cannot omit this sharp edge of Christian 
commitment without serious jeopardy and final judg- 
ment. To raise a generation without commitment is 
to raise a morally flabby and indecisive leadership for 
the future. No cross, no crown—this ancient Christian 
adage applies to our children as well as to adults. 

It is a great tragedy to see millions of fine American 
youth grow up today in the hot house environment of 
city culture with no primary experiences of either joy 
or pain—to know so few of the elementary, first-hand 
feelings of having one’s skin cut by rough bark of trees 
and brier bushes and sharp stones, to know the fear 
of wild animals, snakes, and high places, to experience 
the fear of dark woods at night with no one near, to 
know intimately extreme exhaustion, hunger, privation, 
cold, exposure, wet feet, soaked clothing, and searing 
sun. We no longer want to expose our children to the 


















































"AROUND THE WORLD WITH CHRIST” 


Jesus Christ...emphasize the world-wide need for Christ.. 


VBS filmstrip—it will help recruit workers! Use coupon. 


ALL NEW VBS 


This brand new Vacation Bible School course will draw pupils to | Church 

. show | 
how, even at home, every Christian can be a “missionary” for 
Christ. There is strong Bible content with a timely international 
heme emphasizing missions. See the new Leader’s Guide, new 
tachers’ books, new pupils’ books, new packaged Bible KirKrart, 
“w visual aids, new Look-n-Learn song, new songbook, new Hand- 
waft Encyclopedia, new contest, new decoration packet, and new 
publicity helps. The materials are attractive and colorful, helpful to | 
ch teacher, interesting to each pupil. Be sure to show the new 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


elements which, harsh though they be to the body, are 
kind to the soul, for they come from God. 

So we expose them to the apparent kindness but 
final cruelty of overstuffed reclining chairs to watch 
endless television programs which involve no effort 
but a fastened, hypnotized eye, no demands except 
physical presence. We give our children overstuffed 
furniture, even at the dining room table. We let or 
make them ride to school where they sit in overheated 
classrooms. At public expense, we pay professional 
recreation directors to teach them in small play areas 
instead of leaving vacant space where boys can play 
and quarrel by duce es, but develop on their own. 

In all this process, we hurt them in the name of love. 
Leave some sharp edges, parents and teachers! And 
where they have all been taken out in the guise of 
affection, restore a few, so that when adulthood comes 
pain will not be something novel, but an old friend 
and dear teacher. 

“It must needs be that the Son of Man be cruci- 
fied. . . .” So spake the Master. 

It must needs be that our children undergo experi- 
ences, thoughts, demands, and teachings which will 
jolt, hurt, or agonize at the moment of enduring but 
which will make them finer, stronger, and less selfish. 

Let's not level all the rough edges. END 


_Refer this coupon to your VBS Director “~~ 

(C0 1961 VBS Special Sample Kit. 
Contains new Leader’s Guide, and 
a teacher’s book, pupil’s book and 
packaged Bible KirKraFt for each 
department. (9 books, 4 packets) 
$5.50. Returnable. | 


(0 1961 VBS Regular Sample Kit. 
9 books only, as above. $2.95. Re- 
turnable. 


OONEW FILMSTRIP 
for your FREE use. 


“Security for Sale—the story of a 
man who tried to buy it.” Show to 
your VBS staff. Better still, show it 
in a Sunday evening service. Stir 
your entire congregation to teach, 
help or pray for your VBS. Half 
hour, full color. Check either 
() 33% LP record, or ae tape re- 
cording. Date needed: 








Name 
Address 
City, Zone, State 





Send to your Vacation Bible School supplier or Dept. VT-21 


. Gospel pel Light ae 


Glendale 5, California - Mound, Minnesota | 


I | 





LEARNING-LEVEL@® SUNDAY SCHOOL BIBLE LESSONS + TAKE-HOME | 
PAPERS « VBS MATERIALS « TEACH MAGAZINE + WORSHIP AIDS « 
VIS- O-KIT@ TEACHING AIDS + PACKAGED BIBLE KITKRAFT® 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 


ee 


GOSPEL BLIMP 


Former Book of the Fortnight selections 


have been limited to fictional fiction. 


Ihe current selection is real fiction, a 


low-altitude space tale named (actually 
christened with Seven-Up) The Gospel 
Blimp, by Joseph Bayly. 

This inflated windbag (the blimp) is 
the most ingenious evangelistic publicity 
stunt who worked the 
keeping several thou- 
The founders 
of International Gospel Blimps, 
porated, 


conceive of this obvious mass-media de- 


since the man 


human arc angle, 
sand volts at his fingertips. 
Incor- 


are typical suburbanites who 


vice for reaching the next-door neighbor. 

The lesson of their fateful experiment 
is unloaded on the reader with all the 
delicate indirection of a cargo of “fire 
bombs” dropped from the blimp. Just to 
be sure that everyone gets the message, 
the author takes one more run over the 
satire-saturated subject, dragging a final 
chapter with the moral spelled out in a 
Llimp-high streamer. 


This is sound blimpsmanship; without 
that last chapter Mr. Bayly would have 
had to make a 
quiries about IGBI. 


Please stop here and buy a copy of 


career of answering in- 


The 
moral I have in tow. 
be distributed 


Gospel Blimp before reading the 
This book will not 
free on our Fortnight 
plan; I only have one copy, and I refuse 
to part with it. 

is the threat of 


the Christian organization man. 


The moral, of course, 
Herm, 
the gold-braided Commander, caricatures 
more than the operator in free-wheeling 
fundamentalist organizations. There are 
presumably Herms with doctor's hoods. 
But the little man who feeds Herm’s ap- 
petite for power and plants pansies 
around the blimp hangar after work is no 
less an organization man. 

A revealing misprint in an ecumenical 
document found “committee fellowship” 
rather than “committed fellowship” at 
the heart of the church. With just the 
breezy style to keep the Blimp aloft, 
Bayly’s hilarious spoof perceives this dan- 
cer and makes the earnest point that 
Spurgeon found in Elisha’s raising of 
the Shunammite’s son. In raising the 
spiritually dead, there is no substitute for 


close personal contact. EUTYCHUS 
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ON BISHOP PIKE 


We, the Archdeacon and Clergy of the 
Associated Mission of Brooklyn, com- 
mend you for the honesty and clarity of 
your editorial in the January 16 issue of 
Curistianrry Topay relative to Bishop 
Pike’s appearing in The 
Christian Century of December 21. In 
our opinion such an outlook is far more 
contributory to strong ecumenicism than 
the views of Bishop Pike which you 
criticize in the article. 

It is to be hoped that the spirit which 
you exemplify will prevail in ecumenical 
circles. Certainly, it will only be in this 
way that true Christian reunion can be 
effected, members of the 


statement 


hierarchy and 
their views notwithstanding. 

A. Epwarp SAUNDERS 
Archdeacon of Brooklyn 
Artuur L. J. Fox Harry J. Surciirre 
WiiiiaM T. Wacker Eusesio Escariz 
AvsertH.Patmer AtrrepB. Burkert 
ANGEL FERNANDEZ G. LINN FERGUSON 
Joun W. Epwarps Donan L. Inisn 


H. L. Micuaert Cowan EstTEBAN Reus 
New York, N. Y. 


As Priests of the Episcopal Church, we 
wish to thank you for your fine editorial 
on Bishop Pike’s Change of Mind. Your 
conclusion that his “new-found position 
represents a break with . . . the historic 
church” _ is and most 


quite correct, 


courteously stated. 
Danville, Il. 
Oconto, Wis. 
Granite City, Il. 
Ripon, Wis. 
Monroe, Wis. 
Racine, Wis. 
Greendale, Wis. 
Harvey, Ill. 
Michigan City, 
Wausau, Wis. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Paris, Ill. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Algoma, Wis. 
Waupaca, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Stevens Pt., Wis. 
Marshfield, Wis. 
Evanston, IIl. 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


O. D. Resp, Jr. 

A. W. HiLLestap 
Davin E. NyBerc 
Harris T. Hacr 

A. MEEREBOER 

Beny. W. SAUNDERS 
Joun R. Epwarps, Jr. 
Tueopore A. BEessETTE 
Ind. Davin J. Rew 
G. Coryer Brittain 
Rosert S. SwWEETSER 
Georce E. HorrMan 
Rost. E. BLackpurn 
Epwarp Jacoss 

Roy A. F. McDanrev 
Epmunp R. WEssTER 
Rosert S. Cups 
Epwarp C. Lewis 
R. J. Bunpay 
Rosert Pierson 
Jas. W. SAMTER 


I do not know why you have it in for 
Bishop Pike, but I do know him well 
enough to be disappointed in your false 
inferences, and “double talk.” 
SRADFORD W. Ketcnum 
Secretary and Registrar 
Diocese of New York 
New York, N. Y. 
What concerns me is when a supposed 
is really a subjective heckling. 
First Methodist Eucene L. 
Wichita, Kan. 


“critique” 


Lowry 


Bishop Pike is to be commended for 
his openly declaring his change of mind. 
For those who keep an open or changing 
— new truths may enter in. 

I don’t believe God has stopped talking 

since His book went to press. We must 
take into consideration that the authors 
of these books being human, were im- 
pressive, emotional and fallible like any 
man of today. 
Stratford, Conn. Evra G. Cresix 
Why all this negative talk? Why worry 
about the ideas of the liberals? 
Long Beach, Calif. H. P. Dun op 
What will happen to the faith of thov- 
sands within the church who have been 
taught that the creed is the foundation 
stone upon which our faith is built, that 
belief in the Holy Trinity, the virgin 
birth, the sacraments of the Christian 
faith, are essential to Catholic belief, if 
statements of belief, as recorded in 
“Bishop Pike’s Mind has Changed: The 
Creed Becomes Poetry” 
be broadcast throughout the religious 
world? I have been a priest for 36 years. 
Is the faith of the hundreds whom I have 
trained to be destroyed by a small group 
of people who revel in the glory of sen 
sationalism at the expense of the Catholic 
faith? Watter P. CrossMAN 
St. Francis Church (Episcopal) — Vicar 
Fair Oaks, Calif. 


are permitted to 


The Bible does say there will be a falling 
away in the last days. 
Orrville, Ohio SoLomon MILLER 
This, simply, is to say “bravo” and 
thank you for your skillful autopsy on 
Bishop Pike’s dead faith. 


It would be 
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PEC ANNOUNCEMENT 








as 





Important New Booklets 
help your teachers know and 
understand their students better 


RY 





David C. Cook presents the 


GROWING YEARS 
SERIES 


Brief yet thorough studies of the needs, 
interests and problems of each age group 





As you know, Sunday school teaching 
becomes more meaningful when the teach- 


er eee understands the students. 
David C. Cook’s new “Growing Years” se- j 
ries meets this need with a concise profile For all 6 Growing Years hooks FREE 


of each age group. These enlightening S 
studies discuss the interests, wants, prob- Mal Coupou= Below 
lems and fears of the group both on the 

spiritual and social level. Written simply 
and forcefully, they are extremely helpful 
in Sunday school teaching. 


We would like to send you all six—Be- 
ginner through Adult—free, and with no 
obligation. When you have read them, we 
will be pleased to furnish individual copies 
to your teachers as a help in their lesson 
preparation. Send for your free set now... 
simply fill in and mail the coupon at right. 


ne mem em ee NE ie Smt I GE Ue 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., 1 Dept. 2-10-CT 
850 N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. 
Please send me the “Growing Years” books that I have 


checked below. I understand there is no cost or obliga- 
tion whatsoever. 


710US 
> 













rears. 
have 
roup 
-sen- (0 Send the complete set of six. 
holic 
SMAN ( Beginner (4-5) [ Junior (9-11) (CD Sr. High (15-17) 
Vicar 

> 0 Primary (68) [5 Jr. High (12-14) [ Adults (18 and up) 


alling Name 


David C. Cook 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
850 N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Hl. 


i iciccertihatinicahaatartaesentnntisansierinciethemeiingieannaenaciniadateiiiaitlaeiatadtealiaa 
City... $fiaie or Province 
Please check: 


0 Pastor Ch. Ed. Dir. () Supt. ( Teacher 


ILLER 





and 
sy on 


ia See the entire David C. Cook 
Ls 


line at your Christien Beckstore Also available at your local Christian Bookstore 
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JB. PHILLIPS 


Translator of The New Testa- 
ment in Modern English and 
author of many books on 
the meaning and mission of 
Christianity, is famous the 
world over for the warmth, 
the eloquence and the vivid- 
ness of his writings. Some of 
the books that have earned 
Mr. Phillips this world-wide 
reputation are ideal for Sun- 
day School use: 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN ENGLISH An outstanding, 


inspiring translation that arouses in 
the reader a new awareness of the 
origins and the meanings of Chris- 
tianity. Cloth $6.00 


GOD OUR CONTEMPORARY A spiric- 


ed explanation of the beliefs of the 
church, and what the church could 


and should mean to modern man. 
Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.25 


MAKING MEN WHOLE How Christ 


alone can bring “wholeness” to man 
and the human family. $2.00 


THE CHURCH UNDER THE CROSS 


A full presentation of the challenges 
and the adventure of the mission- 
ary’s calling. $2.50 


A MAN CALLED JESUS 26 shore 


dramatic plays for schools describing 
the life of Christ. $2.50 


Available at your bookstore, or write: 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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interesting to know if he also sings Ephe- 
| sians 4:14 (Phillips); I John 2:22, 23. 


Portland, Ore. Evsert D. Rippick 


| The Episcopal Church has always had 
| her eccentrics. Bishop Pike speaks for 
| himself, even as did Dr. Pittinger a few 
years ago in Look. . . . The unfortunate 
aspect is that both are considered men 


of authority and many accept their 


words as spokesmen for the Anglican 
Communion. 

It is worthy that both should be con- 
sidered for deposition which is the way 


the Church has always dealt with here- 
tics. 

It seems that Bishop Pike has become 
not a “high”, “broad” or “low” Church- 
man, but a liberal—the worst possible 
form. SaMmuet E,. BLackarpD 
Calvary Church (Episcopal) 

Batavia, Ill. 


Our vocal Bishop of California is not 
only in danger of moving out of the 
historic Church of Jesus Christ, but is 
also busily removing himself from the 
Episcopal Church, in thought, if not 
through an actual trial for heresy. 

Your editorial provides an opportunity 
for me as an Episcopal priest to stand 
up and tell the Christian Community 
that the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, 
literally taken, i.e., not mythologized, 
are the bed rock of our profession of 
Faith. I am sure that in so doing, I 
speak for the vast majority of priests 
whom I personally know. The Virgin 
Birth, the Trinity, all of it, are by me 
and whom I know believed 
thoughtfully, devoutly and completely. 
We do not have mental reservations, in- 


others 


tellectual doubts, nor private interpreta- 
tions of the most clear and deliberate 
language of the Creeds..-Should there 
be some portion of the Creeds in our 
intellectual pilgrimage that temporarily 
baffles us, we still do not teach our own 
personal interpretation, but strive to sep- 
arate our private opinions from what the 
Church teaches. 

Fortunately, our House of Bishops, in 
their recent Pastoral Letter, has affirmed 
anew, in the face of such heretical decla- 
rations as that made by Bishop Pike and 
others, that the Nicene Creed is a “part 
of the essential core of the continuous, 
tradition of the Church” and 
that the Apostles’ Creed is the “minimal 
Baptismal Confession.” The Creed is 
described by our Bishops as essential 
dogma, narrative in nature, and not ab- 
stract or propositional. It is clear that 
the Bishops’ statement is not so much 
a defense of what stands without need 





historic 
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of defense, as it is a warning and a dis- 
ciplining of those who verge on heresy 
in attempts to make the Creeds intelli- 
gible to the modern day Christian. . 

Such modest disciplinary action of 
heretics is typical of our Communion, 
Despite the fact that the Bishops’ Pas- 
toral declaration was stimulated by a 
petition charging various people with 
heresy, signed by 4500 members of our 
Church, our heretics are not brought to 
trial as they could be, but only admon- 
ished as constructively as possible. 

And why moderation? For 
Bishop Pike is, after all, only one of 
more than 100 Bishops, though rather 
noisy about it. 


not use 


He is not regarded as 
infallible, nor will he live forever. As 
long as we parish priests continue to pro- 
claim our faith in the Creeds, his heresy 
will be forgotten, even more quickly 
than he will himself, as time and the 
Church march on. Joun A. Russert 
St. George’s Episcopal Church 


Helmetta, N. J. 
CRUX OF THE MATTER 


I want to congratulate Dr. Berkouwer 
for his penetrating yet irenic statement 
of the true issues separating Reformed 
and Roman Catholic elements in Chris- 
tendom (Review of Current Religious 
Thought, Jan. 2 issue). Having pon- 
dered this whole question for several 
years, I feel convinced that Dr. Berkou- 
wer has put his finger on the crux of the 
matter. Epwarp Joun CARNELL 
Fuller Theological Seminary 

Pasadena, Calif. 


WINTER WONDERLAND 


Thanks for what you wrote on the win- 
ter in Europe (Jan. 2 issue). I agree 
with your observations. To understand 
the development one must take into ac 
count that all leaders of Barthian and 
neo-orthodox theology came from liberal- 
ism. This was a counter-movement. But 
the liberal heritage was still a power in 
these men. Even Karl Barth always feels 
closer to the liberal school from which 
he came (Berlin, Marburg) than to the 
“orthodox,” conservative theology of his 
father (Fritz Barth) and that generation. 
In my review of your interesting sym- 
posium Revelation and the Bible 1 say 
something about that. The triumph of 
Bultmann and Tillich (who is the son 
of an ultra-conservative church councillor 
in Berlin) is quite remarkable. No 
serious historian takes Bultmann seri- 
ously. This way of disposing of his 
torical facts has nothing to do with 
A historian 
has to believe the documents he investi- 


sound historical research. 





The few moments you have your young people in your 


church are golden moments. Make them count for 
God. The dynamic concepts of God and creation and 
morality found in Moody Films and Filmstrips will 

be remembered years later in the Senate chamber. 

in the Hall of Justice. in the United Nations 
Assembly, at the conference tables of 
business and industry, in the pulpits, 
in the classrooms — and in 


the homes. 


win- 
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No e Bible Adventure 
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Broadman 
Books 


among the 


"100 Best” 


Distinguished volumes 
in the field of 


Christian education 


TEACHING FOR RESULTS 
Findley B. Edge 


The author sets up some basic princi- 
ples to guide the Sunday school teach- 
er and gives illustrations and examples 
of each. Bible study and life-centered 
lesson plans are emphasized. $3.00 


WINNING THE CHILDREN 


Gaines S. Dobbins 


Challenges all church leaders to grasp 
the opportunity, and at the same time 
beware of artificial techniques, in 
winning children to Christ. $2.00 


THE ART OF BUILDING 
WORSHIP SERVICES 


(Revised edition) 
Thomas Bruce McDormand 


Deals individually with various parts of 


a worship service: the call to worship; 
how to make the most of hymns and 
Scripture reading; the place of prayer 
in the service; and value of story, 
biography, and quotation. $2.50 


LIVING WITH PARENTS 


Grace Sloan Overton 


The author helps youth in the prob- 
lems of "growing up" by taking a re- 
vealing look at the causes of personal 
conflicts and how they can be solved. 
Gives adults an unusual insight into 
the views of youth. $1.50 


LIVING WITH TEENERS 


Grace Sloan Overton 


Here is help on the physical, emo- 
tional, social, and spiritual prob- 
lems which parents face in the lives 
of their teen-agers. The author gives 
constructive and practical ways to 
deal with the tensions that arise in 
the average home between parents and 
their teen-agers. $1.25 


at your bookseller 


BROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville. Tennessee 
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gates until he finds out where they are 
wrong. Bultmann treats the gospels like 
a prosecutor treats the defendant, believ- 
ing him in nothing until the truth has 
been proved. 

. You write of me that I “was 
thrown into prison by the Nazis and 
rescued by American troops”. . . . I have 
been penalized in other ways, but I was 
HERMAN SASSE 
Prospect, South Australia 


never in prise mM. 


The issue . . . of the German Church is 


not theological, in the decline of the loy 


| alty of the people to the Church. It is a 
| case of power-church, or organization, of 


The United Church, which always stag- 
nated the life of the Church, anywhere 
and any time in Christian history. 

Nor is the Nazi-era the sole trouble. 
Nor is the Confessional Church the hope 
of the Church. On the contrary, it is 
alienating the loyalties of the people 
thoroughly and completely. The Confes- 
sional people were and are a power- 
group. They were never elected to office; 


| they walked in. And they elected each 
| other. 


Nor was the resistance of the Confes- 
sional people to Nazism so much a re- 
ligious factor as a political one. A strong 
element in that resistance was plain trea 
son. Their martyrs—at least a number of 
them- -deserv ed to be executed for col 


| laborating with the enemy of the coun- 


trv: one of them Bonhoeffer. 
Another, Niemoeller, always was of 
doubtful value. Bishops Dibelius and 
Wurm once appealed on his behalf to 
Hitler. Hitler asked: “Bitte, meine Her- 
ren, ein Moment” (“Please, gentlemen, 
a minute.”) He then played back a tape 
of Niemoeller’s telephone conversation. 
The bishops then said: “Bitte, entschul- 
digen Sie uns, Herr Fuehrer; wir haben 
nichts mehr zu sagen” (“Please excuse 

us, we have nothing more to say”). 
Joun F. C. Green 

Evangelical Congregational Church 

McKeesport, Pa. 

Your . . . article has given me reason to 
think I should more seriously apply my- 
self to the task of working out intel- 
lectually the implications of my personal 
faith so that I may more intelligently 
stand for Christ in the intellectual world. 
Cuarvies YOAK 

Chicago Theological Seminary, ’63 


Chicago, Il. 


In your editorial of November 7, 1960 
you refer to “some Baptist seminaries” 
as being “theologically on the move.” 
Then you state that, “In the North 
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(Philadelphia, for example) and in the 
South alike, neo-orthodoxy has registered 
gains.” 

If the above comment has reference in 
any way to The Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, I should like your 
readers to know that our faculty has to 
a man disavowed the implications made 
in the statement. The doctrinal statement 
of our Seminary has remained unchanged 
since the founding of the school. Every 
member of the faculty, as well as every 
trustee, moreover, annually renews his 
endorsement of this statement. 

Gusert L. Gurerm 
The Eastern Baptist President 

Theological Seminary 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


ECLECTIC LUMP 


In listing the religious affiliation of Mr. 
. . CNews, 
Jan. 16 issue), please don’t lump Luther- 
ans, Reformed, and Mormons under one 
head. 


Kennedy's cabinet nominees . 


GLENN C. LAsHway 
Trinity Lutheran Church & School 
Fort Dodge, Towa 


MORMONS AND KING JAMES 


Re “Mormonism” (Dec. 19 issue), the 
extracts from the Bible contained in the 
Book of Mormon are said to have been 
inscribed on brass plates found by Joseph 
Smith and translated by him. As these 
passages are in the exact words of the 
King James Version, either the K.J.V., 
so miraculously thousand 
appearance in 1611 
A.D., must be the only perfect Bible or 
the plates and their translation were an 


revealed a 


years before its 


impr ysture. 


Ottawa, Ont. I. N. BecxsTeap 


FREEDOM IS INDIVISIBLE 


“Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, 
and swallow a camel” (Matt. 23:24). 
There has come to my attention a booklet 
prepared by the National Council of 
Churches for use as a study guide by the 
social action units of its constituent de- 
nominations. Edited by Harold C. Letts, 
it is entitled “A Case Book on Christian 
Responsibility for Freedom,” this being 
the coordinated emphasis of the National 
Council’s. member denominations for 
1960-61. 

The booklet, which is being widely 
circulated as part of a well-organized 
project, treats in a topical manner of 
what its editor conceives to be various 
salient threats to freedom. The first case- 
study deals with freedom in the local 
church, and implies that any congrega- 
tion which declines to support social 
action programs instituted by its pastor, 
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‘testament 
Hittites, Amorites, and Suburbanites 
* all interest Westminster students. Cof- 
fee talk about Hittite treaties deepens 
understanding of the form of God's 
| covenant. But Suburbanites are not for- 
gotten. Westminster’s commitment to 
the integrity of the Bible trains men to 
preach Christ from the Old Testament 
to all the tribes of our atomic age. 


) 

| Professor E. J. vo Ph. D. 
| Scholarly precision, the 
( 

| 

} 

} 


enthusiasm of a lin- © 
guist, and profound 
reverence for the Word 
of God mark the work 
of Dr. Young as author 
and teacher. His Intro- © 
duction to the Old 
Testament is a standard 





text. Thy Word Is Truth 
champions the authority of Scripture. His com- 
mentaries show his teaching skill. In the 
classroom he communicates his zeal for Hebrew 
in a unique language laboratory course. 


| malted Meredith Kline, Ph.D. 


Was the second tablet 
of stone at Sinai a copy 
of the first? Examining 
the ancient Near East- 
ern setting, Dr. Kline 
says yes—with fascinat- 
ing consequences for 
understanding the dec- 
alogue. His original 
and thorough study of 
biblical theology shows the focus of both 
Testaments on Christ. Samples of the fare 
his classes enjoy appear in the Wycliffe Bible 
Commentary on Job and Deuteronomy. 


Courses leading to the B.D., Th.M., 
and Th.D. degrees are offered. 
For information, write 
The Director of Admissions, 


Westminster 
Seminary 


Your Standard of 
Excellence since 1912 


——— 
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best appearance and 
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The second case- 
study has to do with extra-legal restric- 
tions upon the freedom of einen of 
minority groups to live in neighborhoods 
of their own choosing. The third case- 
study addresses itself to religious limita- 
tions suffered by Protestants in certain 
Roman Catholic countries. The fourth 
case-study deals with the problem of the 


is to that extent unfree. 


| use of public schools for religious pur- 


poses. The fifth case-study concerns it- 
self with threats to freedom which are 
seen as being implicit in legislative in- 
vestigation of alleged subversion among 
American churches and churchmen. The 
sixth case-study reviews the famous inci- 
dent of the Air Force manual which 
contained inimical statements about the 
National Council of Churches and cer- 
tain clergymen. The seventh and final 
case-study deals with infringements upon 
the rights of conscientious objectors. 

It is not my purpose here either to 
question or endorse the legitimacy of 
these topics for concern. But I am pro- 
foundly disturbed by the fact that the 
most insidious and virulent threat to free- 
dom in America today is not even men- 
tioned. In nearly a hundred pages of 
material there is not the barest hint that 
freedom might conceivably be endan- 
gered by the increasing intervention of 
government into the economic sphere. 
Such an omission makes one wonder! 

For the first time in history a major 
American political party has openly em- 
braced the theory that the consumer is 
not competent to decide what to buy with 
his money, and that the “public sector” 
of the economy must be enriched at the 
expense of the private. Granted, we have 
had administrations which have acted 
according to this theory, but never before 
was it boldly enunciated as an official 
party creed. With the imposition of Pro- 
fessor Galbraith’s formulas, the United 
States and the Soviet Union would cease 
to differ in principle but only in degree 
in the matter of govermnent controls. As 
for the other major party, its candidate’s 
answer to the advocates of collectivistic 
planning was to repudiate Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, the leading spokes- 
man for the free market in the . . 
[Eisenhower] administration. 

A minister I know once preached a 
sermon on “Majoring in Minors.” It was 
an indictment of those Christians who 


neglect the great central doctrines of the iT 


faith in favor of an emphasis upon such 
peripheral concerns as the precise date | 
of the millennium or the question of 
whether or not jewelry should be worn in | 
church. It seems to me that Mr. Letts | 
and the National Council of Churches’ | 
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Is it safe for 


an American 

to vote against 
a religious 
hierarchy? 
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Holding young people 
calls for a balanced pro- 
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invitation and testimony. Also 
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pupils’ expressional activities (highlighted in chal- 
lenging assignments in their manuals), and the cli- 
mactic lesson application—becomes a vital part of 
the total learning experience. 


Every phase of the hour is interrelated and corre- 
lated. Teachers impart...and pupils receive... 
ONE great Bible truth .. . NOT a repetition of facts, 
but a many-faceted approach to the same truth. God's 
Word is applied to the pupil from every angle. This 
closely knit correlation counts! More learning takes 
place. There is a greater spiritual impact on hearts 
and lives. 


This Total Hour Teaching Plan gives you ALL the 
tools you need to make the Sunday School hour a 
full 60 minutes of Bible learning every week: teacher's 
manual with built-in teacher training (practically a 
teacher training course in itself), challenging pupils’ 
manuals, an abundance of visual aids, lesson-corre- 
lated “take-home” papers. Everything you need is 
right at your fingertips to save time in lesson prepara- 
tion... to give you the help you need to make mo- 
ments count for eternity. Here, at last, is a TOTAL 


teaching plan to help you translate Bible-learning into 
daily living. 


Thousands of teachers feel a certain spiritual inade- 
quacy in the lesson material they are using. Perhaps 
you too feel there’s “something missing” in your 
lessons. You are not getting the spiritual results 
you'd like to see. You feel frustrated because you are 
not “getting through” to needy hearts . . . not making 
those jet-speed 60 minutes count most for eternity. 
It's either now or never to win your pupils to Christ. 
The Sunday School hour is so short... eternity so 
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FREE sample lesson packets for each age- 
group. See how these lessons tie every 
phase of the Sunday School hour together 
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study booklet are majoring in minors. 
The power of the federal government 


assumes monolithic 


ever more prope I- 


tions. Its tentacles reach into the homes 
and pocketbooks of even the humblest 
families. The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, with its retinue of paid informers, 
has become such a hellish juggernaut that 
years back 


disgusted 


its Own commissioner a few 


resigned his office in protest 
wainst the graduated federal income tax 
and the monstrous system of bureaucratic 
tvranny to which it has given rise. 


We read 


being fined for raising grain to feed their 


increasingly about farmers 


own livestock, about employers being 


penalized by federal boards for not acced- 
ing to union demands, about liens being 
placed upon the bank accounts of busi- 
ness people who demur at serving as in- 
voluntary tax-collectors. We are fast ap- 
proaching, if indeed we have not already 
passed, a point from whence the recov ery 
of economic freedom ceases to be a live 
possibility in any foreseeable future. Yet 
none of this, apparently, falls within the 
scope of the Christian responsibility for 
freedom, at 
Letts’ 
bility. 


least 


according to Editor 


understanding of that responsi- 


Mr. Letts is touching in his solicitude 


for the right of pastors to run their 
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churches independently of the desires of 
their parishioners, of minorities to re- 
side in neighborhoods where their pres 
ence is not wanted, of persons accused of 
Communist 


afhliations to enjoy a fair 


hearing, of conscientious objectors to 


avoid military service. But where is his 
the Kohler 
Company, Vivien Kellems, and the count 
less obscurer victims of the 


State 
the slightest 


solicitude for the Finn twins, 


Leviathan 
:. Why does his casebook not include 
reference to the violation 
of their freedoms? 

Let us by all 
cherishing and 


Freedom is indivisible. 
means be zealous in 
guarding religious liberty, civil rights and 
freedom. 


member that, 


academic But let us also 
as Wilhelm Répke has so 
“It is hardly 
that 


powerful in the economic sphere without 


sagely said, forgivable 


ivete to believe a state can be all- 

also being autocratic in the political and 
intellectual domain.” 

AoBERT V. 

Executive Director 

Henry George School of Social Science 


San Diego, Calif. 


ANDELSON 


THE MESS WE IS NOW IN 


The words “existentialism” and “existen- 


tial” seem to be variously understood. 
When they first appeared in theological 
a D.D. connected them with 
the philosophy of seizing life’s pleasures 
while they are still available—carpe diem, 


More 
have been taken as having reference to 


discussions, 


for short. recently, these words 
theological adjustments on behalf of rele- 
Still 
another impression is that they have to 
do with the 


vancy to changing world conditions. 
assertion of personality 
against the depersonalizing influences of 
present-day life. we find these 
terms associated with the existing situa- 
tion, defined by a colored brother as “the 


” 


Again, 


mess we is now in. 


Light on this “existential” problem 
would no doubt be welcomed by many 
readers. 
Ottawa, Ont. I. N. BeckxsTeap 
@ Modern existentialism is a phase of 
the philosophical revolt against Hegelian 
rationalism. Its premise is that the super- 
natural cannot be grasped in rational 
categories but (insofar as the supernatural 
is relevant) is experienced in subjective 
decision. Perhaps reader Beckstead has 
heard Nels Ferré’s story of the three base- 
ball umpires—an objectivi ist, a subjectiv- 
ist, and an existentialist. The objectivist 
says, “I call them just as they are”; the 
subjectivist, “I call them just as I see 
them”; the existentialist, “They aren't 
balls and strikes until I call them!”—Eb. 
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A LAYMAN and Ins Faith 


REVIVAL 


Tue Cuurcn needs a spiritual earth- 
quake to arouse her and send her out on 
her God-given task. 

There is a good deal of talk about 
“revival” these days, but few persons 
realize that it is a personal matter, a 
movement within the Church rather 
than some manifestation of the work of 
God outside the bounds of organized 
Christianity. 


€ To revive means to bring new life to 
something which is dormant, to bring 
about activity where all has been quiet, 
to return to consciousness of life, to re- 
store vigor and strength, to raise from 
languor or depression, to recover from 
a state of neglect or disuse, to awaken 
out of slumber. 

A spiritual revival must begin in the 
Church and one of the aftermaths and 
corollaries of such a renewing is a new 
sense of mission, of telling the good 
news to those who have not heard it. 

In many ways the Church today re- 
sembles the church in Laodicea—pros- 
perous, rich, and self-satisfied. But in 
God's eyes that church was wretched, 
miserable, poor, blind, and naked. It 
was a church neutral in matters where 
there should have been conviction, a 
church which probably majored on 
minors and relegated the essential things 
to a place of secondary consideration. 

Frighteningly, she was a church which 
our Lord was about to cast out of his 
presence because of her lukewarm atti- 
tude to those things about which there 
should have been burning zeal. 

Today too many in the Church are 
concerned about her organization but in- 
different to the content of her message. 
But in the Scriptures we find that the 
concern of the New Testament Church 
was centered on the message of Jesus 
Christ crucified and risen, while her 
organization was of secondary rather 
than primary import. 

It is the willingness of some ecumeni- 
cal leaders to play down Christian doc- 
trine for the sake of a compromised 
unity which gives many others serious 
pause. While the Church is an organi- 
zation, that organization is inexorably 
based on the faith of those who make 
up her number, and this faith centers 
in the person and work of Jesus Christ 
as revealed in the Scriptures. 

There has always rightly existed a 


latitude for different views on many 
questions of interpretation. Some are 
strongly convinced that one mode of 
baptism is essential, others believe in a 
different method. But few on either side 
will question the true Christian faith of 
the other with whom they disagree. 

In the Scriptures, there are doctrines 
which make up the essential content of 
our faith, and all of them have to do 
with the person and work of Christ, the 
Son of God, and these doctrines are to 
be preached, taught, and 
obeyed. 

Could it be that there is no evidence 
of wide-spread revival in contemporary 
Protestantism because, for the sake of 
an uneasy ecumenical peace, we have 
played down those things on which the 
spiritual life and health of the Church 
depends? 

There are two areas where revival 
must take place—the pulpit and the pew, 
and it is not a matter of which one can 
rightly judge the other. We all need a 
renewal of a vital Christian faith and 
a complete dedication of our lives to the 
living Christ. 

Because Christianity is a faith to be- 
lieve and a life to live, it must be 
founded on the great verities which 
have their source in the person and work 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Everyone is ready to admit that spir- 
itual power does not depend on organi- 
zations, programs, money, great edifices, 
or unremitting activity. All of these 
have their rightful place in the economy 
of the Church, but they are secondary 
to the faith and commitment of those 
who bear the name Christian—and there 
are no true Christians apart from a vital 
relationship with Christ. 


believed, 


© That is why a revival is necessary 
within the Church, a work of the Holy 
Spirit which revitalizes listless Christians 
and converts unconverted church mem- 
bers. To those who think such a state- 
ment a reflection on the Church, we 
would reply that if we, the members 
of the Church, do not evaluate our own 
situation and take corrective measures 
where necessary, rectification will not be 
done for any other source. Furthermore, 
we could stand in jeopardy before God 
if our lukewarmness is not replaced by 
the healing and empowering outpouring 
of God’s blessing through repentance and 
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confession of our sins of both omission 
and commission. 

One of the things desperately needed 
is a fresh understanding and sense of sin, 
which can never be attained apart from 
a realization of the price God had to pay 
to redeem men. 

Involved in such a revival is a new 
understanding of the necessity for and 
the historical fact of the Son of God's 
coming into the world to die for sinners. 
The “murder of the Son of God” is not 
a catch phrase but one of deepest signifi 
cance, for that is exactly what the sin- 
fulness of man necessitated. 

The Church through a spiritual re 
vival needs to recapture the significance 
of words like “repentance,” “confession,” 
“faith,” “redemption,” “cleansing,” “con- 
secration,” and 
righteousness.” 

We are now guilty of an unbelievable 
smugness in regard to our desperate state 
as sinners confronted by the judgment of 
God. 

There are times when it almost seems 
as though we consider that we are doing 
God a favor by attending church and 
participating in some program of the 
Church. We need a Spirit-sent jolt out 
of this sin of pride and indifference, and 
it can come through a genuine revival 
within the Church or by the judgment 
of God on a church which does not 


recognize her own blindness and naked 
ness. 


“turning from sin to 


€ If such a 
happen? 

First of all the Church herself will be 
transformed from a cold, often largely 
secular organization, into a living or 
ganism which breathes the love and con 
cern of the living Christ. 

The outstanding effect will be the 
shedding forth of the love of Christ in 
our own hearts and lives and an out- 
reach of that love to others. 

Furthermore, such a revival will re 
store to the Church spiritual power. No 
longer will we depend on organizations 
and programs for success. These will 
continue but we will look to our living 
Lord to empower and implement our 
Christian work and walk. 

Finally, such a revival will inspire and 
empower the Church to bear her right 
ful witness to a lost and dying world. 
No longer will we try to force men into 
a mold; rather we will lead them to 
Christ who makes all things new to those 
who surrender to him. 

Such a revival is possible, and we 
should pray for it—that it may begin 
first in us. L. Netson Bett 
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revival comes, what will 
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Basic Christian Doctrines: 4. 


The Westminster Shorter Catechism 
beautifully describes God as “Spirit, in- 
finite, eternal, and unchangeable, in his 
being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
coodness, and truth” (Question 4). The 
Belgic Confession of Faith begins simi- 
larly: “We all believe with the heart and 
confess with the mouth that there is one 
only simple and spiritual Being, which 
we call God; and that He is eternal, in- 
comprehensible, invisible, immutable, in- 
finite, almighty, perfectly wise, just, 
good, and the overflowing fountain of 
all good” (Article IT). Most of these 


terms are called the attributes or the 
perfections of God. 
The attributes may be defined as 


those perfections of God which are re- 
vealed in Scripture and which are exer- 
cised and demonstrated by God in his 
various works. Reformed and Evangeli- 
cal theologians have frequently distin- 
guished communicable and incommuni- 
cable attributes. The communicable at- 
tributes of God are those which find 
some reflection or analogy in man who 
was created in God’s image, while the 
incommunicable attributes of God find 
little or no analogy in man. The latter— 
unity, independence, eternity, immensity 
and immutability — emphasize the tran- 
scendence and exalted character of God. 
© Preliminary It is 
important to recognize that all of the at- 


Considerations. 1. 


tributes, both communicable and incom- 
municable, are the attributes of the one 
only true and living God—Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. The attributes of God 
may not be discussed as if they were at- 
tributes of deity in general, in order then 
to move on to consider the triune God 
as one God among many. Christianity is 
rightly monotheistic, and therefore all 
the attributes are attributes of the only 
true God of Scripture. The recognition 
of this uniqueness of the living God has 
sometimes been discussed under the in- 
communicable attribute of the unity of 
God (Cunitas singularitas). CCf. Deut. 
6:4; I Kings 8:60; Isa. 44:6; Mark 12: 
28 ff.; Eph. 4:6; I Tim. 2:5.) 

2. Since the only true God is the 
triune God of Scripture, the communi- 
cable as well as the incommunicable at- 
tributes belong equally to the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. There is there- 
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The Incommunicable Attributes of 


fore no absolute necessity for discussing 
the attributes prior to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. There is a good reason for do- 
ing so, however, since the attributes 
characterize the divine nature of the tri- 
une God. However, the incommunicable 
attributes of God must not be confused 
with the “incommunicable property” of 
each divine Person, that is, with genera- 
tion, filiation, and spiration. 

3. Discussion of the attributes must 
also acknowledge the incomprehensibility 
of God. Finite man can never compre- 
hend the infinite God. The believer will 
not even be able fully to understand all 
that God has revealed concerning his 
attributes. 

4. The attributes must be regarded as 
essential characteristics of the divine be- 
ing. It is not man who attributes these 
perfections to God. God himself reveals 
his attributes to us in Scripture. The 
attributes are objective and real. They 
describe God as he is in himself. Hence 
they are also exercised or demonstrated 
in the works which God performs in cre- 
ation, providence, and redemption. 

Again these various attributes must 
not be regarded as so many parts or 
compartments of God’s being. Each 
of the attributes describes God as he is, 
not just a part of his being, or simply 
what he does. Furthermore, there is no 
scriptural warrant for elevating one attri- 
bute, such as love or independence, to 
pre-eminence and making others mere 
subdivisions of it. While there is a mu- 
tual relation and inter-relationship be- 
tween the various attributes, there is a 
divinely revealed difference between the 
eternity of God and the immutability of 
God, between the love of God and the 
holiness of God, for example. These 
themes are often considered under the at- 
tribute of simplicity Cunitas simplicitas). 


€ Discussion of Specific Attributes. At- 
tention will now be directed to a brief 
consideration of specific incommunicable 
attributes. The unity and simplicity of 
God have been discussed. We shall now 
consider the independence, eternity, im- 
mensity, and immutability of God. (The 
source and norm of our assertions here, 
as everywhere in theology, must be ex- 
clusively the inspired and inerrant Word 


of God.) 
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the Triune God 


1. Independence (Aseity). Scripture 
indicates the independence of God in 
various ways. When Moses was sent to 
Israel and Pharaoh, it was “I am that 
I am” (Exod. 3:14) whe sent him, the 
living God who has “life in himself” 
(Qohn 5:26). God is not “served by 
men’s hands, as though he needed any 
thing, seeing he himself giveth to all life, 
and breath and all things” (Acts 17:25). 
He works “all things according to the 
counsel of his will” (Eph. 1:11) and his 
counsel “standeth fast forever” (Ps. 33: 
11). In this light the independence of 
God may be defined as that perfection 
which indicates that God is not depend- 
ent upon anything outside of himself, 
but that he is self-sufficient and all-suffi 
cient in his whole being, in his decrees 
and in all his works. 

Although God has the ground of his 
existence in himself, he is not self-caused 
or self-originated, for the eternal God 
has neither beginning nor end. The in- 
dependence of God includes more than 
the idea of God’s aseity or self-existence. 
His independence characterizes not only 
his existence, but his whole being and 
all his attributes, his decrees and his 
works of creation, providence, and re 
demption. 

The biblical view of God's independ 
ence does not permit one to identify the 
God of Scripture with the abstract philo- 
sophical concept of the Absolute of Spi- 
noza or Hegel. The self-existent, inde- 
pendent God of Scripture is the living 
God who is not only exalted above the 
whole creation, but is at the same time 
its creator and sustainer. And in govern 
ing the world, God entered into fellow- 
ship with man before the fall, and after 
the fall he established a new fellowship 
in the covenant of grace. Although God 
works all things according to the counsel 
of his will, he sometimes performs his 
will through intermediate and secondary 
causes. He uses men, for example, in the 
all-important task of publishing the 
Gospel. 

2. Eternity. The infinity of God is 
sometimes considered as an absolute per- 
fection which characterizes all God's at- 
tributes as limitless and perfect. In 
this sense all the communicable attri 
butes would be characterized by the in- 
communicable attribute of infinity. It is 
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primarily with reference to time and 
space, however, that the infinity of God 
is considered as the eternity and the 
immensity of God. 

Scripture speaks of “the eternal God” 
who is our dwelling place (Deut. 33: 
27). He is “the King eternal” (I Tim. 
1:17) existing before the foundation of 
the world “from everlasting to everlast- 
ing” (Ps. 90:2), “the Alpha and the 
Omega” (Rev. 1:8). He “inhabiteth 
eternity” (Isa. 57:15); his “years shall 
have no end” (Ps. 102:27); and “one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day” (Il 
Pet. 3:8). 

Eternity may be defined as that per- 
fection of God which expresses his 
transcendence with respect to time. God 
has neither beginning nor end. He does 
not undergo growth, development, matu- 
ration. He existed before the world, he 
dwells even now in eternity, and he will 
continue as the eternal God even when 
history has ended. 

Although we must acknowledge that 
God is not subject to the limitations of 
time, we must also recognize that time 
is God’s creation and that he is the Lord 
of history. History is the unfolding of 
his sovereign counsel. It was in the 
“fulness of time” that “God sent forth 
his Son” (Gal. 4:4). Time is meaning- 
ful for the eternal God, for it was on a 
Friday that Christ died on the cross and 
on Sunday morning that he rose from 
the grave. The risen Christ told his 
disciples, “Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world” (Matt. 
28:20). The Christian, therefore, con- 
fidently confesses: “My times are in thy 
hand” (Ps. 31:15). 

3. Immensity and Omnipresence. God 
is both a God at hand and afar off so that 
no one can hide himself in a secret place: 
“Do not I fill heaven and earth? saith 
Jehovah” (Jer. 23:23 f.). Heaven is his 
throne and the earth is his footstool CIsa. 
66:1). Therefore no one can escape the 
omnipresent and omniscient God (Ps. 
139). “He is not far from each one of 
us: for in him we live, and move, and 
have our being” (Acts 17:27 f.). 

In the light of such passages the im- 
mensity of God may be defined as that 
perfection of God which expresses his 
transcendence with respect to space. And 
omnipresence expresses the fact that this 
transcendent God is yet present every- 
where in heaven and earth. 

Here again one must seek to grasp the 
positive implications of this incommuni- 
cable attribute. God is spirit; he has no 
body and hence is not limited by space. 
Therefore we are not bound to Jerusalem 


or any other place in our worship of the 
true God (John 4:21 ff.). On the other 
hand it was into this world that God sent 
his only begotten Son. And Christ who 
now governs the whole cosmos will come 
again physically at the end of history to 
judge the living and dead. 

4. The Immutability of God. God is 
described in Scripture as “the Father of 
lights, with whom can be no variation, 
neither shadow that is cast by turning” 
(James 1:17). “For I, Jehovah, change 
not” (Mal. 3:6) is his own affirmation. 
And by an oath he has “immutably” wit- 
nessed to the “immutability of his coun- 
sel” (Heb. 6:17 f.). 

Immutability is that perfection which 
designates God’s constancy and un- 
changeableness in his being, decrees, and 
works. He remains forever the same true 
God, faithful to himself, his decrees, his 
revelation and his works. He undergoes 
no change from within, nor does he 
undergo change due to anything outside 
of himself. 

It is necessary to ask whether the im- 
mutability of God can be maintained in 
the face of several scriptural assertions 
concerning a certain “repentance” of 
God. For example, with respect to the 
unfaithfulness of Saul, God told Samuel: 
“It repented me that I have set up Saul 
to be king” (I Sam. 15:11). However, 
there is a specific statement in the same 
chapter which indicates that God cannot 
repent. After telling Saul that God was 
taking the kingdom from him and giving 
it to another (David), Samuel adds: 
“And also the Strength of Israel will not 
lie nor repent; for he is not a man, that 
he should repent” (I Sam. 15:28 £.; cf. 
Num. 23:19). It appears then that God’s 
“repentance” must be understood in an 
anthropomorphic sense to describe the 
depth of his displeasure and grief in re- 
lation to the horrible sins of men. At 
the same time the faithfulness, con- 
stancy, and immutability of God stand 
out in taking the kingdom from Saul and 
giving it to David for the sake of keeping 
his faithful covenant. 

There are also instances in which the 
“repentance” of God is related to a con- 
dition, either expressed or implied. The 
general rule in such instances is ex- 
pressed in Jeremiah 18: “. . . If that 
nation, concerning which I have spoken, 
turn from their evil, I will repent of 
the evil that I thought to do unto them 
.... if they do that which is evil in my 
sight, that they obey not my voice, then 
I will repent of the good, wherewith I 
said I would benefit them” (vs. 8 ff.). 
Thus with respect to Nineveh, Jehovah 


“saw their works, that they turned from 
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their evil way; and God repented of the 
evil which he said he would do unto 
them; and he did it not” (Jonah 3:10; 
cf. 3:9; 4:2). Similar references to 
God’s “repentance” occur in Amos (7:3, 
6) and Joel (2:13 f.). In these in- 
stances also the word “repentance” is 
used in an anthropomorphic way to ex- 
press God's faithful response to the 
meeting of a condition, either expressed 
or implied in his promise, or threat. 
Rather than contradict the immutability 
of God, this “repentance” in the total 
context of Scripture emphasizes that God 
is faithful and true to his word and 
promise forever. There is no “holy mu- 
tability of God” as Karl Barth claims. 
“The Lord hath sworn and will not re- 
pent” (Ps. 110:4), and his “counsel shall 
stand” (Isa. 46:10). 

The immutability of God does not 
mean, however, that God is immobile or 
inactive. The Christian God is always 
active, never unemployed, or incapaci- 
tated. He not only sustains or preserves 
all that he has created, but he actively 
governs it in accord with his sovereign 
and immutable counsel. In all his works 
the eternal and sovereign God executes 
his decree and shows himself “the same 
yesterday, and today, yea and forever” 


CHeb. 13:8). 


Conclusion: The incommunicable at- 
tributes describe the transcendent great- 
ness of the Triune God. He is self-sufh- 
cient and all-sufficient, transcendent 
above time and space and yet present 
everywhere in heaven and earth; he re- 
mains forever the same true God, un- 
changeable in his being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness, and truth. 
Since all theology concerns God and his 
relations with men, one’s entire theologi- 
cal position is reflected in the doctrine 
of the attributes of God. Therefore, a 
biblical doctrine of the attributes of God 
should reflect itself in the whole of one’s 
theology. 
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MARKS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


\ consultation of scholars discussing Christian educa- 
tional distinctives recently located the glory of the 
Christian campus not in compulsory chapel, classes 
opened with prayer, spiritual overcomments on secular 
textbooks, but in faculty and student dedication to the 
whole truth. Secularism stands to gain more from sup- 
pression and fragmentation of truth than Christianity. 
lonorance of some facts and revolt against other facts 
explains the isolation of education in general from the 
Christian world-and-life view. Scripture covets a uni- 
versal knowledge of the truth (1 Tim. 2:4, Il Tim. 


and Jesus Christ is himself the 


Truth (John 
14:6). To lose a devotion to the whole truth, therefore, 
is to forsake the God of Truth. 

Although ae has nothing to fear from non- 
Christian theories, it loses cultural relevance when it 
retuses to explore ain ary false alternatives to 
their depths. In evangelism, the preacher may well 
ignore objections to belief undisturbing to his hearers; 


the Holy Spirit can convict by a single shaft of truth 


and regenerate the penitent sinner. But Christian apol- 


ogetics can hardly rely on this method for preserving 
and reinforcing truth. Nor can Christian education 
use this approach in the classroom if it wishes to engage 
seriously in the twentieth century battle for the inte 
of men. 

One sign of reviving vigor in Christian education 
is the probing of evangelical academic distinctives by 
some small church-related colleges. In a convocation 
address at Trinity Christian College, a new Christian 
Illinois, Dr. Calvin 
Seerveld, professor of philosophy, offered observations 
that Curistrantty Topay believes merit approbation 


Reformed institution in Worth, 


from educators on other evangelical campuses: 


\ college [said Dr. Seerveld] is not an advanced high 
school; the whole sphere, structure, and attack is different. 
Che college is a center for scientific studies: searching investi- 
gation which aims at depth and precision, the concentrated 
attempts to grapple with a problem, whether it be chemical, 
literary, or whatever, grapple with it until you have analyzed 
it, related it to other knowledge and come up with a simple, 
hard won contribution of your own. College is the beginning 
of serious, exacting investigation which assumes both dedi- 
cated determination and this, that the elementary matters of 
the subject at hand already have been learned. Old and New 
Testament studies at college do not repeat Bible stories and 
rehearse catechism but assume such knowledge and _ build 
enriching theological research upon it. Historiographical 
studies at college do not drum on dates, data, and anecdotes, 
but assume some grasp of chronology and retention of events 
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so that the probing interpretation and critical relation of key 
men and historical movements can be begun. College study 
depends upon the completion of high school work and does 
not, cannot prolong it and stay college. 

We too are so-called ‘libera! arts minded’ in that of the 
several basic kinds of studies required here no one of them 
is permitted a preponderance over the others; belles-lettres, 
biology, Greek, history, all are considered equally important, 
integral factors of a liberally rounded college education. De- 
spite the runaway success of Russian technology, for example, 
we will not join the widespread attempts to outRussian the 
Russians by overbalancing the curriculum with mathematics, 
physics and technological studies; such a pragmatic maneuver 
might get a man on the moon but it is still narrow-minded, 
il-liberal education. But we are not ‘liberal arts minded’ 
into thinking that study of language, chemistry, literature, 
philosophy—the liberal arts, will liberate one from ignorance, 
prejudices, and a humdrum mentality, as the credo goes; 
we do not believe that application to the famous trinity of 
the Good, the True, and the Beautiful will set man free, 
create a higher type of individual able to change society and 
relieve the world of its ills. 

Rather, we study everything because man does live by 
every word that proceeds from the mouth of God, and since 
God has spoken and speaks here, there, everywhere in the 
world and its dev elopment, his sustained creation, it is man’s 
privilege, it is God’s command to those who are qualified, 
to search through all the areas of creation and all the varied 
aspects of human activity—nothing of God’s playground is off 
limits—it is our task to seek out everywhere the wonders of 
God Almighty’s work and enjoy the discoveries with childlike 
surprise day in and day out forever. All the arts and 
sciences and theoretical studies of creation disclose the handi 
work of our Triune God when the languages of these varied 
and complex fields are heard and seen by biblically honed 
ears and eyes; thus, in the time-consuming job of learning 
thesé special languages of God’s creation and of training the 
eyes and ears, unless the professor and student get to see the 
handiwork of God, unless professor and student grow in the 
fear and adoration of the Triune God, realizing more inti- 
mately that Jehovah covenant God does hold all things in his 
hand, that all things were created by Jesus Christ and for 
Jesus Christ, that it is indeed the Holy Spirit who leads 
into all Truth, unless professor and student grow in this 
scintillating awareness, grow in grace, the diligent pursuit of 
knowledge and wisdom is in vain no matter what gets done; 
whether we learn to speak with the brilliant tongues of 
orators and angels and throw a satellite halfway to heaven, 
it is still a meaningless, Towering Babel and clanging cymbals, 
it is empty, vanity. 

This unrelenting Christian religious focus of every theo- 
retical study here does not make education a pious powder 
box affair of moralism and ill-timed devotionals. So-and-So 
will not say everytime sodium chloride dissolves in water, 
‘You see, it was providential.’ Miss And-So-Forth will not 

iy, ‘All right, today we are going to cut up Christian frogs.’ 
At the same time, never forget that simple classroom biology 
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is always subtly couched in a God-fearing perspective or 
dominated by some such godless religious view as the posi- 
tivistic macro-evolutionary dogma. . . . The problem is com- 
plex, yes, but the direction is clear: out of every college class- 
room study in this building, biology, chemistry, mathematics, 
philosophy, history, psychology, theology, literature, German, 
Latin, and if we taught Chinese you would hear it in Chinese, 
comes the quietly moving, almost unobtrusive, subconscious 
but strong, pulsating song, “This is our Father’s world . . . we 
are here for Jesus’ sake . . 
quickening powers. . . .’ 


. come, Holy Spirit, with all your 


Here also is a singular intramural communication and rap- 
port among the different branches of study, because each 
faculty member is jealous for his own discipline vet fasci- 
nated by the other fields around him, thankful for their 
enriching complementation and correction, happy that he 
does not bear the brunt of having to say it all, secure in 
the realization that all of his colleagues, in their own ways, 
are trying to project the same total picture at which he is 
working. This invigorating, concerted study of the faculty 
which works its way down to the students too is not just an 
esprit de corps on campus, not even just plain communion 
of the saints, but is the full-fledged, peculiarly Reformational 
reality of the Christian community in collegiate action. A 
Christian college is only as big as a mustard seed but it is a 
live fragment of the civitas Dei, and that will be the secret 
of whatever impact it makes as a Reformed Christian center 
of scientific studies upon its surroundings. 

The wise men who first conceived the curriculum decided 
to make explicit what lay implicit in its peculiarly Reforma- 
tional nature. They made philosophy and history require- 
ments of freshmen and sophomore studies along with biblical 
theology, composition, and American literature. Maybe you 
wonder why? . . . 

All this painstaking historical and philosophical study of 
centuries of world events, ideas, men, and movements, is done 
here not for its own cultural sake but to make unmistakably 
clear the basic religious struggle in the world to find meaning 
and the terrible meaninglessness of all directions outside 
Christ-centered endeavors. A sense of tradition, a sense of 
the biblical Christian tradition is what we are after, so that 
as a people we do not get lost like squatters in secular America, 
do not flirt with the perpetually accommodating Romanist line, 
or succumb to the touchy pietistic Christian approach, but 
on the solid ground of Reformational Christianity, with 
host of witnesses—Augustine, Luther, Holbein, Calvin, Bour- 
geois, Bach, Kuyper—we go out to attack and reform as a 
united body and build as a testimony to the Lord on earth 
a peculiarly powerful, contemporary, apocalyptic culture. All 
this searching and struggling investigation within a scan- 
dalously open dedication to Jesus Christ is meant to leave 
those so trained impassioned for the concrete glory of God 
and unafraid, because they have been instilled with the fear 
of the Lord and given respect for a heritage of great price. . . . 

For what has the faculty called you together? In Greek it 
is called paideia: disciplining, breeding, formation, unfolding, 
chastisement, nurture, paideia. Each professor wants to see 
the student find paideia in his classroom, but he cannot give 
it to him. A habit of disciplined thought, a hammered out 
decorum of Christian warmth, a chastised character, a com- 
petence to lead and follow intelligently, a perspective, paideia: 
for a student to get that takes time, and he has got to catch 
it himself. . . . The Holy Spirit who broods around the cor- 


ners and diiihiiaan knows all of our shortcomings. After 
several weeks of faithful work, after a hard heeeee semester 
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or even a year on our part, maybe He will blow gently and a 
new look at things will come upon one here and one there, 
unawares, a vision of what we actually are doing, and there 
will be a rush of joy and determination in the hard work, a 
sudden thankful gladness that you are busy about your 
Father’s business! That is paideia kuriou, the fear of the 
Lord, and it is that for which the faculty has called you 
together. If you fail to get paideia, if you fail to get educated, 
if you fail to become a genuine C hristian student, we teachers 
fail too. A teacher is nothing without a student. You have 
got us there. We are in this affair together. END 


EDUCATION, DEMOCRACY, AND GOD: 
WHERE ARE THE SCHOOLS HEADED? 


American education is at the crossroads. It is nothing 
short of disastrous when the traditional policy of sep- 
aration between Church and State is so interpreted 
that education becomes the special concern of the State 
and religion the concern only of the Church, and that 
education and religion therefore are kept in rigid iso- 
lation from each other. Such a road leads to sdicaeiiiinn 
which is godless, and which, in principle if not in 
intention, sooner or later approximates the atheistic 
education of communism. Through its irreligion, such 
public education may prove to be an unwitting method 
of conditioning the minds of American youth to be 
receptive to the doctrines of communism. Such an out- 
come, of course, is the very opposite of the national 
purpose, for it ill befits a state whose motto is “This 
Nation under God.” 

In this connection we draw attention to a recent con 
vocation address at Eastern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary by Dr. Cyril D. Garrett, professor of Christian 
Education, on the theme “The N 
Implications for Education.” 


Nature of Man—Some 
Said Dr. Garrett: 


One of our gravest dangers is that the American public will 
blindly accept a nonbiblical view of man in education. Chris- 
tian parents, teachers, and church workers must reject edu- 
cational statements that would lead the young to believe that 
they can fulfill their essential being in this present sociologi- 
cal, biological, technological process. . Christianity main- 
tains that man understands himself best when he sees himself 
in relationship with the eternal Creator-God. Herein lies one 
of the basic differences between our Christian view of man 
and the communistic view of man. In the communistic state, 
there is nothing beyond this present biological, sociological, 
technological process. Theirs is a one-story universe and pro- 
letarian man occupies the highest status. Man, especially 
corporate man, assumes gigantic proportions. He replaces 
deity. . .. Democracy is a great way of life, but it is not all of 
life. If fanedicen man “emancipates himself from God by 
assuming that democracy is a self-existent and self-sustaining 
ideology and by defining education to care for “all of life” 
in this life, he can degenerate as far and as quickly as the 
communist. The biblical view claims that man cannot treat 
his educative experiences as ends in themselves. While man 
is an earthly creature who must learn many facts and skills, 
he fulfills his highest capacities and abilities best when he is 
living in proper spiritual relationship with God. Such a view of 
life that grounds man’s greatest happiness in his proper spiritual 
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I BELIEVE 


Both the fragmentation of Protestantism and the dis- 
indeed lamentable. Not 
everything however that churchmen decry deserves the 


unity of Christendom are 


blanket denunciation of “schism.” Unfortunately “the 


sin of schism” has become a serviceable stigma for 
promoting novel notions of church amalgamation and 
for rebuking “the outsiders.” Protestantism’s sickness 
today is not only its divided body, but also and perhaps 
more serious its divided schizophrenic mind. While 
modernist deviation from revealed doctrine once di- 
vided the churches, modernist ecclesiology now pushes 
their unity on the premise of theological inclusivism. 
Let our prayers and labors show constant awareness 
that for Christian unity healing of the mind and of 


the body go together. 


Kut ll 


relationship with God does not discount the values of this 
present social-life process. Rather, it capitalizes upon them. 

. Our day-by-day educative experiences must be related 
to God's eternal will, 
experiences in Christ, 
his eternal plans. 


for God has entered our day-by-day 
and given them significance through 
A world and life view which teaches our 
young to interpret their social life processes as ends in them- 
selves will produce a race that sends each man seeking his 
own in selfish plunder and vicious destruction. 

It is time to ensure that current concepts of Church 
and State, religion and education, do not unthinkingly 
prepare the soil for planting the seeds of godless com- 
munism in the minds of the young. A religiously 

“neutral” democracy may swiftly compromise the con- 
flict of religious pluralism, but it may also prove 
only one step removed from an atheistically militant 
communism. END 


LET THE STUDENTS OF CHILE GRIP 
THE REAL ISSUE: THE IMAGE OF GOD 


In its winter number, the Columbia University Forum 
carries a statement by Samuel Shapiro, assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Michigan State University, that 
sets the Latin American situation in perspective. Ac- 
cording to Professor Shapiro, “a poll of several hundred 
Chilean university students taken last year found that 
only one out of four favored siding with the West in 
the cold war; one out of seven favored the Sino-Soviet 
bloc, and the overwhelming majority were neutralist.” 
To be precise—unless our early training in fractions 
has failed us—the professor's report indicates that out 
of every 28 students in Chile, seven choose the free 
world, four choose communism, and 17 profess to 
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steer a perilous via media under the slogan, 


“A plague 
The latter policy would, as we 
understand it, conveniently leave the door wide open 
for friendly loans from the United States, and also for 
delegations of “technicians” from Moscow and perhaps 


o both your houses.” 


even for Skoda ammunition from Prague. 

So in the universities of Santiago and Valparaiso 
the margin of popularity of freedom over enchainment, 
of the dignity of man over the knock-at-the-door-at- 
midnight, is reduced to three-twenty-eighths. 

Granted that the economic imbalance in Chile is a 
lighted fuse. Granted that living conditions among a 
large segment of the population are deplorable. Granted 
that reports of luxury living in the United States have 
made the people restive, and that Communist cells 
are multiplying among academic groups through the 
importation of shiploads of literature from Moscow. 
The fact still remains that today the Chilean is a free 
man. He is a citizen of the Americas. Harsh as his 
lot may be, we doubt it would be improved in the 
regimen of a Chinese commune. For as a free man, 
the Chilean lives on the side of hope. The future 
belongs to him, under God. He can sell his birthright 
if he chooses, but he can only choose once. 

Probably the young men and women of the intel- 
lectual classes of Chile are being told that we North 
Americans desire only to exploit their country and to 
use it as a pawn to protect our own interests. Cer- 
tainly many of them do not see what is at stake in 
the future of man as an independent spirit or, to use 
theological language, as the image of God. They do 
not see that nations have indeed obtained economic 
blessings from political liberty but that never once in 
the history of man has it worked the other w ay around. 
The benevolent despot who feeds his wards has not 
the slightest intention of freeing them. 

Tyranny, in other words, has always maintained an 
interest in freeing the masses from starvation but has 
yet to follow its good intentions for the human body 
by freeing the mind and spirit—the characteristics of 
essential manhood—from the bonds of coercion. A 
country can buy communism but it cannot sell it. It 
can vote itself under Marxist rule, but it cannot vote 
itself out again. The street goes one way and there 
is no return, not even by backing up. 

The political freedom we know today—the right of 
a general populace to exercise its franchise and to 
make its own choices—is not a legacy from the French 
or even from the American revolution. It is the gift 
of God and the achievement of some God-fearing Eng- 
lish puritans who dared to beard King James I and 
King Charles I in the House of Commons, by taking 
the nation’s purse into their own hands. It was a slow, 
risky and dogged battle, absolutely unique in the his- 


tory of the human race. The freedom these unsung 
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heroes won was based not on essays of Montaigne and 
Montesquieu, but on John 10:10 and Galatians 5:1. 

Who will tell the students of Chile that the issue 
goes far deeper than American foreign policy? Who 
will explain to them that as Christians we love them 
for their own sakes, not for ours, and that because we 
love them we want to see them reach their stature as 
God’s free men? END 


SENTIMENT RISING FOR 
PARISH DAY SCHOOLS 


One detects a growing disposition of Protestant churches 
in the United States to support the parish day school 
as the best means of recovering the unity of religious 
education in a secular environment. This concern is 
especially apparent in congregations aware that secu- 
larism no less than communism is a rival faith. 

Mounting interest in the parish day school—every 
Protestant church is a potential schoolhouse, someone 
has said—springs from two considerations. One is a 
feeling that public school policy, by tapering education 
increasingly to minority pressures, serves the children 
of humanist and secularist—that is, of the irreligious— 
more than the community as a whole. So “the few” are 
able to impose their preferences on a tax-supported 
institution at the expense of “the many’—who are now 
increasingly disposed to establish their own schools. The 
late president of Columbia University, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, said as early as 1934: “The separation 
of church and state is fundamental in American politi- 
cal order, but so far as religious education is concerned, 
this principle has been so far departed from as to put 
the whole force and influence of the tax-supported 
schools on the side of one element in the community— 
that which is pagan and believes in no religion 
whatever.” 

The second influence prompting a new look at parish 
day school possibilities is-the Christian obligation to 
preserve and to transmit Christian truth and culture. 


As the Rev. J. Hood Snavely of The Woodside Village 
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Church in Woodside, California, points out in a highly 
readable sermon on “Education—Whose Lordship?,” 
the tool of transmission is education. In it he pointedly 
asks: “How long can a society, such as ours, endure 
that cannot indoctrinate its children in the vitality of a 
faith that made their fathers strong?” Any educational 
program that makes no room in its curriculum for the 
Living God is indifferent, if not hostile, to the Christian 
premise that Jesus Christ is the truth of God incarnate. 
In his book God and Education, Dr. H. P. Van Dusen 
quotes a student in a leading Eastern school as follows: 
“Personally I fail to understand how you can expect us 
to become ardent Christians and committed to democ- 
racy when the vital postulates on which these faiths 
are supposed to rest are daily undermined in the class- 
room.” A single visit to a Russian schoolroom, on the 
other hand, will remind us that their deletion of God 
and Christ from the curriculum is an integral part of a 
philosophic overview of life and the world. What of the 
Christian world-and-life view in American education? 

The American Christian is a taxpayer and has an 
obligation in respect to public education whether his 
children are in its classrooms or not. Yet, as Mr. Snavely 
reminded his California congregation, “Unless we do 
more than mouth pious phrases . . . (such as) ‘our his- 
toric support of the public school,’ without knowing 
the history of what historically we supported but is 
now past history . then we deserve the unhappy 
results... .” Mr. Snavely doubtless had one eye on the 
fact, diana forgotten today, that Horace Mann, gen- 
erally recognized as the founder of our public school 
system in 1837, went on record: “Our system earnestly 
inculcates all Christian morals; it founds its morals on 
the basis of religion; it welcomes the religion of the 
Bible and, in receiving the Bible, it allows it to do what 
it is allowed to do in no other system, to speak for 
itself.” 

In their support of the parish day school program 
today, many Protestants feel they are really redressing 
the failure of the public school to fulfill this goal. Enp 





ASSETS AND LIABILITIES: 


The Bible Institute Comes of Age 


The Bible institute movement has 
grown rapidly since 1882 when Nyack 
Missionary College was founded, and 
1886 when Moody Bible Institute was 
begun. More than 200 Bible institutes 
and colleges are presently in existence. 

The movement has been hailed by its 
friends and alternately condemned and 
pitied by its foes. 


On the asset side of the ledger an 
emphasis on sound doctrinal belief has 
been paramount. Bible schools have posi- 
tively proclaimed the virgin birth and 
deity of Christ, man’s sinfulness, re- 
demption through the substitutionary 
atonement, the bodily resurrection, the 
imminent return of Jesus Christ, and 
the full inspiration of the Bible. This 


doctrinal emphasis was a bulwark against 
the onslaught of nineteenth century ra- 
ticnalism which impatiently waved aside 
biblical supernaturalism. 

Strong emphasis also was placed on 
the direct study of the English Bible. 
The logic of the early Bible school leaders 
demanded that no peripheral interest 
should suyplant the firsthand study of 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Scripture, the written Word of God. 
Such methods as inducive Bible study 
and Bible synthesis have largely been 
popularized in Bible institutes. 

Equipping the layman and laywoman 
with a practical knowledge of the Bible 
for use in teaching in Sunday Schools, 
supervising rescue missions, and in other 
areas of Christian service was the origi- 
nal purpose of the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute. The goal of Nyack, on the other 
hand, was to train recruits for a practical 
and evangelistic ministry on the foreign 
mission field. 

Complications soon set in because stu 
dents looking forward to the pastorate 
began to apply in large numbers, and 
the the 
range of subjects and to deepen the con- 
tent. 


pressure mounted to increase 
This type of training began to 
register a marked effect on some phases 
of the religious life of America. Many 
trained in liberal seminaries did not 
know their Bibles. In countless churches 
across the country, everything from poli 
tics to community welfare became the 
pulpit diet. The fact was ignored that 
the unregenerate man in the pew needs 
a message from God to redeem his soul 
and transform his life. A goodly number 
of Bible institute graduates had _ this 
message, and spiritually hungry people 
their These 


responded to ministry. 


preachers were not always scholars, but 


they usually had a grasp of basic Bible 
themes and doctrines, and an insight 
into practical Christian living. The lay- 
man was encouraged to study the Bible 
and to carry it to church. Such churches 
became enthusiastic Bible-teaching and 
evangelistic centers. 

The mission field, too, felt the impact 
of Bible institute training. These early 
graduates with admittedly meager train- 
ing became witnesses on the frontiers 
of the world, by engaging often in pio- 
neer work. Authoritative missionary 
sources substantiate the fact that even 
today the majority of missionaries on the 
field have had some of their training at 
Bible institutes and Bible colleges. The 
battles won by Bible institute graduates 
were not won in the scholastic arena but 
in the pragmatic fields of the pulpit and 
pew, and in the primitive mission wilder 
ness. 

Then, too, the Bible institute fostered 
an emphasis on personal piety and devo- 
tional dedication. This warm-hearted 
campus atmosphere encouraged personal 
spiritual development. 


A Look at the Liabilities 


Not all of the facts, however, regis- 
tered on the asset side of the ledger. 
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There were serious shortcomings in the 
Bible institute movement, and some lia- 
bilities remain. Its most ardent advocates 
would, I think, be willing to admit this. 
In the early years of the movement there 
was an aversion to high academic prin- 
ciples. By way of reaction against the 
intellectual pride of nineteenth century 
rationalism, there arose a disposition to 
glorify a lack of formal education for 
faculty members. A “good working 
knowledge of the English Bible” was 
all that was required. 

Sometimes easy answers to difficult 
problems were proposed. Oversimplifica- 
tion often became the rule of thumb. 
Armed with memorized proof texts, 
young graduates were supposed to be 
adequately equipped, mentally and spir- 
itually, to rescue the perishing world. 
Stereotyped explanations of difficult texts 
were given more than occasionally. Not 
enough time was devoted to serious study 
of the Greek and Hebrew texts them- 
selves. Liberal arts subjects were de- 
rided as “of the devil.” In some quarters 
a decided spirit of anti-intellectualism 
prevailed. In certain areas of theological 
thought spiritually-minded men 
were sometimes adverse to logical pro- 
cedures. 

Unfortunately, the Bible was not al- 
ways allowed to speak for itself even in 
the Bible institutes. Mimeographed notes 
and outlines were frequently substituted 
for personalized study of the Scriptures. 
Special “pet” interpretive points of view 
were given the importance of creedal be- 
lief. Of course these abuses were not all 
characteristic of every school, but fre- 


even 


quently were found in the movement as 
a whole. 

However, the Bible institute move- 
ment grew much as a baby does. Bound- 
less newborn energy manifested. itself at 
first in clumsy actions, and then became 
constructively active with disciplined co- 
ordination and, by and large, produced 
good results. Many of the abuses were 
frankly recognized, and constructive steps 
taken to correct them. Serious 
self-appraisal by the leadership of the 


movement is still going on in schools 


were 


that value constructive criticism. 
The Rise of Accreditation 


The main core of the Bible institute 
was and is, as the name itself suggests, 
the English Bible. This emphasis differ- 
entiates the Bible institute from the 
Christian liberal arts college. As aca- 
demic standards were raised, the level of 
work soon became comparable with that 
of some Christian colleges. In some in- 
stances it was higher. Yet no accredita- 
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tion for this work existed on a national 
level to recognize it as of collegiate level 
for credit transfer purposes. In 1947, 
representatives of the leading Bible in- 
stitutes and Bible colleges met to discuss 
this vexing problem. 

The Accrediting Association .of Bible 
Colleges was born and was recognized by 
the Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in Washington. Interest multiplied in 
correcting the weaknesses of the move- 
ment while conserving its basic good 
qualities and objectives. Degree stand- 
ards for instructors, more rigid require 
ments for libraries, standardized business 
and bookkeeping procedures, as well as 
sound administrative principles, were set 
up. 

Many institutions added a fourth year 
to their three-year curriculum and 
granted a bachelor’s degree in Bible. 
The additional year usually provided 
more liberal arts subjects. Methods of 
effectively communicating the Gospel 
were studied as well. Even with the 
addition of selective courses in liberal 
arts, the central core of the curriculum 
remained a minimum of 30 to 40 hours 
of Bible and theology. 

With accreditation came the ability to 
transfer credits to graduate schools and 
other colleges. This added to the stature 
and effectiveness of the Bible school 
graduate. Without compromising the 
uniqueness of its original purpose and 
aim, the Bible school thus markedly in- 
creased its prestige and appeal. Large 
institutions like Moody turn away hun- 
dreds of applicants each year. To its 
firsthand study of the Bible, adherence 
to sound doctrine, and emphasis on mis- 
sions, the Bible institute has added a 
new measure of academic respectability. 

Bible institute training is not a pana- 
cea for Christian education. Nor can 
one substitute a three-year Bible institute 
course for four years of college and three 
of seminary. Each has its own place 
and function in the Church of Christ. 
However, the Bible institute can and 
does meet a real need in the total picture 
of Christian education. Its fruit over the 
last 90 years has been good. The addi- 
tion of academic status and the progres- 
sive elimination of obvious weaknesses 
are strengthening its approach to Chris-. 
tian training. Spirituality and orthodoxy 
are no longer associated with ignorance 
and anti-intellectualism. The Bible in- 
stitute movement has come of age. 

Westey A. OLsen 
Executive Vice President 
Northeastern Bible Institute 
Essex Fells, New Jersey 












3y 8 a.m. on February 9 nearly all 
of the 950 guests had crowded about 
damask-covered tables in the ornate 
Grand Ballroom of Washington’s May- 
flower Hotel. A side door opened, and 
guests stood to their feet as a line of 
distinguished men filed up to the head 
table. Army choristers sang softly, “Sweet 
Hour of Prayer,” and Chairman Boyd 
Leedom of the National Labor Relations 
Board stepped forward to lead the invo- 
cation. The bowed heads represented 
perhaps the highest concentration of 
U. S. governmental leadership ever to 
assemble for a hearing of the Gospel, 
in this case the ninth annual Presidential 
Prayer Breakfast of International Chris- 
tian Leadership. 

Sitting to the breakfast Ceggs, ham, 
bacon, fried apples, grits, et al) were 
New in such abundance 
that in sheer numbers they had outdone 


Frontiersmen 


eight years of Eisenhower administration 
representation. The delegation to the 
first Democratically-dominated Presiden- 
tial Prayer Breakfast was led by President 
John F. Kennedy, Vice President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, U. N. Ambassador Adlai 
E. Stevenson, and six other Cabinet 
members. 

The breakfast program included testi- 
monies which would equally have fit a 
revival service. Jerome Hines, Metropoli- 
tan Opera soloist, and William C. Jones, 
Los Angeles publisher who has picked 
up the tab for the last four breakfasts, 
both told of their conversions. Evangelist 
Billy Graham arrested attention by quot- 
ing from the famous message on labor 
of Pope Leo XIII: “When a society is 
perishing, the true advice to give those 
who would restore it is to recall it to 
the principles from which it sprang.” 

Graham stressed that the nation’s prob- 
lems are primarily personal and spiritual, 
that they amount to “heart trouble,” and 
that the problems will never be solved 
apart from a spiritual transformation of 


President Kennedy addressing 950 guests at Presidential 
Prayer Breakfast, which saw largest turnout of high-ranking 


all 









the human heart. In the Bible, he ex- 
plained, the heart refers to the total man. 
He quoted Jeremiah as saying that the 
heart is “desperately wicked . . . above 
all things.” The key to a change in the 
human heart, he said, is found in such 
verses as John 3:16. 

Kennedy’s four-minute address under- 
scored the thesis that every U. S. presi- 
dent has “placed a faith in God” and 
that religious freedom has no meaning 
without religious conviction. 

“Every President,” he said, “has taken 
comfort and courage when told as we 
are told today, that the Lord ‘will be 
with thee. He fail thee nor 
forsake thee. Fear not—neither be thou 
dismayed.’ - 


will not 


Kennedy was the first to rise when 
Graham was introduced. 
the benediction, which 
closed with joint recital of the Lord’s 
Prayer, Kennedy, Johnson, and Graham 
stepped across the Mayflower lobby to 
greet 600 women who had participated 
in a similar “First Lady Breakfast.” The 
Vice President’s wife headed the list of 
notables. Mrs. Kennedy did not attend. 

In 20 state capitals across the nation 
simultaneous gubernatorial prayer break- 


Following 


fasts were being sponsored by Interna- 
tional Christian Leadership chapters. 


Some had a strong “inter-faith” leaning, 





* From left to right: Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara, Los Angeles publisher William C. 
Jones, Graham, Senator Frank Carlson, Kennedy, 
Judge Boyd Leedom, Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Senator John Stennis, and Treasury Sec- 
retary C. Douglas Dillon. Other notables on hand 
included Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Secretary 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, Postmaster General 


Edward Day, Secretary of Commerce Luther 


Hodges, U. N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, union 
official Walter Reuther, and service heads. 





government officials in its 
net members flanked Kennedy, evangelist 


Prayer Breakfast Offers Gospel to New Frontier 





nine-year history.* 


Six Cabi- 
Billy Graham. 


as in Minneapolis, where a Jewish rabbi 
spoke, a Roman Catholic priest gave the 
invocation, and a Lutheran minister pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

The program at the main breakfast 
in Washington began with a recital of 
the ICL credo by Dr. Richard C. Halver- 
son, the group’s associate executive direc- 
tor who is pastor of Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in suburban Washington. The 
credo identifies ICL as “an informal asso- 
ciation of concerned laymen united to 
foster faith, freedom and Christian lead- 
ership through regenerated men who in 
daily life will affirm their faith and assert 
their position as Christians, believing 
that ‘God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself . . . and has commit- 
ted unto us the word of reconcilation.’ ” 

The following Sunday The Washing- 
ton Post carried a picture of books which 
Kennedy keeps on his White House 


desk. Among 


them was Halverson’s 
Perspective. 

The breakfast prefaced ICL’s 17th an- 
nual four-day Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, high spot in the calendar year 
for the 26-year-old organization (see 
CurisTIANiTy Topay, March 14, 1960). 

Presiding at the breakfast was U. S. 
Senator Frank Carlson, Republican of 
who with Leedom is an ICI 
president. Chief Judge Marvin Jones of 
the Court of Claims quoted Proverbs 
3:1-10 and Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara read Romans 8:28-37. Rep- 
resentative Bruce Alger, Republican from 
Texas, and Senator Frank J. Lausche, 
Democrat from Ohio and a Roman Cath- 
olic, also spoke. Dr. Abraham Vereide, 


Kansas, 


ICL founder, gave the closing prayer. 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Sticks and Stones 


“The day for using sticks and stones 
in dealing with Protestants has ended.” 

So commented a Roman Catholic priest 
of Colombia last month in remarks to a 
Protestant missionary in Cali. They were 
together for a Bible study which em- 
braced both Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants, latest of a series of events osten 
sibly aimed at ushering in an era of 
rapprochement in a country where more 
than 100 evangelical Christians have 
been martyred since 1948. 

The new approach was highlighted in 
a huge religious rally in Cali last De- 
cember 6 when Protestant ministers and 
Roman Catholics appeared on the same 
program before 9,000 persons crowded 
into the city’s Gimnasio Cubierto. 

First speaker was the Rev. Hugo Ruiz, 
a Baptist, who spoke on “The Message 
of the Bible.” Concluding his address, 
Ruiz held high his Bible and began to 
quote from the Spanish hymn, “Santa 
Biblia para mi eres un tesoro aqui.” A 
thunderous applause drowned him out. 

Ruiz was followed to the rostrum by a 
Jesuit priest, the Rev. Florencio Alvarez, 
who delivered an address on “Literary 
Types in the Bible.” Others who spoke 
included the Rev. Jose Hajardo (Cum- 
berland Presbyterian), “The Personality 
of Jesus Christ;” the Rev. Carlos Alvarez 
(Catholic), “Baptism by Sprinkling;” 
and the Rev. Harry Bartel (Assemblies 
of God), “Baptism by Immersion.” 

An occasional “Viva la Virgen” punc 
tuated the proceedings, but on the whole 
the crowd was orderly. Never before in 
Colombia had Roman Catholics been 
confronted with the Gospel on such a 
scale, and Protestant missionaries rubbed 
their eves in disbelief. 

Some observers are convinced that the 
new approach is genuine and that Roman 
Catholic strategy for Colombia is under- 
going radical change. One of the first 
inklings was in 1959 in a book by a 
Bogota priest who called for an ecumeni- 
cal approach to supersede eras of “repres- 
sion” and “tolerance” which had proved 
unfruitful for Catholicism. He appealed 
for practicing love in an effort to win 
over Protestants. 

The recent developments seem to indi- 
cate that the new approach is being 
implemented at a remarkable rate, at 
least in urban areas. Some incidents of 
persecution have been reported recently, 
however, indicating that the “violent re- 
pressive” era is not wholly history. But 
an ecumenical spirit predominates, and 
the recent elevation to cardinal of Colom- 
bia’s ranking Roman Catholic prelate 
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indicates Vatican sanction of the reversal. 

Protestantism in Colombia has thrived 
under persecution. Though still small 
in relation to the country’s population 
(14,000,000), the Protestant community 
has seen an average 16 per cent annual 
growth for the past eight years, according 
to statistics newly-released by CEDEC 
(Evangelical Federation of Colombia). 
Nearly 166,000 Colombians now all 
themselves Protestants, including 33,156 
baptized church members. 


Haiti and Rome 


Haitian ambassa- 
dor to the United States, cited improved 
relations between the two countries in an 


Ernest Bonhomme, 


address this month before a regional con 
vention in Washington, D. C. of Full 
Gospel Business Men. 

Bonhomme, a Methodist, said recent 
spiritual concern and material aid from 
the United States has reduced anti- 
American feeling in Haiti and has helped 
to check Communist influence. He spe- 
cifically referred to a public rally spon- 
sored by American Protestants which 
drew 35,000 persons and to foreign aid 
grants from the U. S. government. 

He did not mention the deportation 
in past weeks of several of the highest- 
ranking Roman Catholic prelates from 
Haiti. He did imply gratification over 
the U. S. State Department's decision last 
year to recall ambassador Gerald Drew, a 
Roman Catholic. Drew was succeeded by 
Robert Newbigin, a Protestant. 

Some reports have linked tension be 


Miami Crusade 


Evangelist Billy Graham opens 
his Miami crusade this week with 
addresses to University of Miami 
students, to a combined civic club 
luncheon, and to a breakfast min- 
isters’ meeting. 

Next Sunday, March 5, the 
Graham team will begin a three- 
week campaign in Miami Beach 
Convention Hall. 

Graham and his associate evan- 


gelists have been holding week- 
end meetings in key Florida cen- 
ters, in conjuction with the height 
of the tourist season, since early 
January. Totals to date: 


Attendance Commitments 
19,500 912 
24,000 714 
10,000 291 
18,000 282 
15,000 305 
22,500 629 
14,100 395 
22,000 407 


Jacksonville (2) 
Orlando (2) 
Clearwater 

St. Petersburg 
Sarasota 

Tampa 
Tallahassee 
Gainesville 
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tween the Roman Catholic church and 
the Haitian government with the re- 
fusal by President Francois Duvalier to 
renew a 100-year-old concordat with the 
Vatican which expired last year. 


The Congo Question 


U. S. missions boards are keeping a 
close eye on developments in the Congo, 
where the slaying this month of deposed 
Premier Patrice Lumumba spelled new 
trouble for the strife-torn, eight-month 
old republic. 

Last month’s mass missionary evacua 
tions were limited to the eastern sections 
of Congo. As of the middle of February, 
a relatively stable situation still prevailed 
in western sections. 


African Slaying 


Edward Adkins, 64, an American 
Methodist missionary, was fatally injured 
this month when he and his wife were 
attacked by a group of thugs while walk 
ing home from a Sunday evening church 
service in Krugerdorf, South Africa. 

Mrs. Adkins suffered a possible skull 
fracture. 

A U. S. State Department spokesman 
speculated that robbery may have moti 
vated the attack. Missing were a brief- 
case and purse which the couple were 
carrying. 


Halted at the Gate 


Seven bishops and about 30 laymen 
from West Germany were barred by East 
German police from entering East Berlin 
to attend a special service in St. Mary's 
Church marking the opening of the 
week-long Synod of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany. The churchmen 
were told by police at the Brandenburg 
Gate barrier between East and West Ber- 
lin that their presence was “indesirable.” 

Mayor Willy Brandt of West Berlin 
called the police action “a breach of law 
and a violation of existing agreements.” 
The service was the only synod event 
scheduled for East Berlin, the main ses- 
sions having been arranged to take place 
at the St. John Foundation in West 
Berlin. 

For some unexplained reason, how 
ever, Communist authorities made an 
exception in the case of Bishop Hermann 
Kunst of Bonn, Chaplain General of the 
West German armed forces. Others per- 
mitted to enter East Berlin included 
Bishop Otto Dibelius and Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller. 

Some observers saw the East German 
restriction as a bad omen for the next 
Kirchentag, now scheduled to be held in 
Berlin in July. 
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The Rockefeller Plan 


Students of the 


Church-State 
are attaching great significance to New 
York Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller’s 
proposal to give tuition-aid payments of 
up to $200 a year to college students in 


scene 


his state, even those in church-sponsored 
schools. 

The Rockefeller plan has been widely 
criticized as a violation of the principle 
of Church-State separation. 

Observers are pondering possible politi- 
cal repercussions of Rockefeller’s position, 
which carries the favor of most Roman 
Catholics. The Republican governor is 
often mentioned as a presidential con- 
tender in 1964, perhaps opposite Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, who—despite the 
fact that he is a Roman Catholic—has 
taken a strong stand against government 
aid to parochial schools. 

The New York State Catholic Welfare 
Committee has endorsed the Rockefeller 
tuition plan, which would help students 
defray tuition costs in excess of $500 a 
year (graduate students would receive 
up to $800 in assistance), as “reasonable” 
and constitutional. Walter J. Mahoney, 
Senate majority leader in the state legis- 
lature, has warned that he will not sup- 
port any expanded financial aid for 
higher education in New York unless it 
includes both private and public colleges. 

Sharp criticism came from many Prot- 
estant quarters. Rockefeller himself took 
his proposal before the State Council of 
Churches’ annual legislative seminar. He 
denied his program was designed to aid 
the colleges rather than students. Asked 
if it was not an effort to subsidize private 
colleges, he replied: “No, and I resent 
your saying that.” 

The council had charged that the 
Rockefeller program attempted to “cir- 
sumvent” the state constitution, which 
prohibits the use of public funds to aid 
sectarian institutions. 

Expressing confidence that the council 
would agree to the legality of his pro- 
posal, he also chided the group for criti- 
cizing the plan before he had outlined it 
in a special message to the legislature. 

“You judged me and condemned me 
before I got my message out,” he said. 


Public Policy 


The ramifications of a school’s accept- 
ance of government funds were under- 
scored in a statement issued by the 
Baptist Joint Committee on Public Af- 
fairs last month. 


The statement cites a report from the 
Civil 


Federal government to use disbursement 


Rights Commission urging the 





of Federal funds to public institutions 
as a weapon to force compliance with 
segregation decrees. The commission split 
3-3 on recommending that such pressure 
also be exerted on private schools. 
Commenting on the report, C. Eman- 
uel Carlson, director of the 
Baptist Joint Committee on Public Af- 


fairs, said that “we must expect” that in 


executive 


due time “public policy” must prevail in 
institutions that use “public funds.” ‘The 
statement added that integration happens 
to be the focal point at the present time, 
but in due course other policies will 
develop and will be enforced in institu- 
tions using public funds. 

“If funds are accepted in 1961 


Carl- 
son warned, “public policy will certainly 
control the institutions before 1971. The 
churches cannot both eat their cake and 
still have it. The freedom of the churches 
has always had a price tag—pay the cost. 
While integration is in harmony with 
positions taken by our Baptist conven- 
tions, we cannot assume that public pol- 
icy always will reflect church insights.” 


POAU Parley 


The 13th National Conference on 
Church and State heard a declaration 
that it is morally wrong for “any re- 
ligious institution to accept a subsidy” 
from the government when “it declines 
supervision and regulation.” 

The statement was made by the Rev. 
Charles R. Bell, Jr., pastor of First Bap- 
tist Church in Pasadena, California, in 
an address to the conference this month 
in Portland, Oregon. The conference is 
sponsored by and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State. 


Protestants 


Bell declared that state funds accepted 
by a church “inevitably breed indiffer- 
ence” and “no amount of money can 
give vitality to a church.” 

Elder R. R. Bietz, president of the 
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Pacific 


Conference of Seventh 
day Adventists, described “clericalism” 
as a great danger to religious freedom in 
the United States. He defined it as “the 
pursuit of political power by a religious 
hierarchy carried on by secular methods 
and for the purpose of social domina- 
tion. 

“We do not object if a church believes 
it is the only true church,” he said. 
“However, when a church wants to use 
the power of the state to silence others 
who might differ from it, we would 
reply, ‘Your liberty ends where my nose 
begins.’ ” . 

Dr. W. A. Criswell, pastor of Dallas’ 
First Baptist Church, at a conference 
public rally said that “the way to prevent 
clericalism is to make churches free, in- 
dependent, self-supporting, redemptive in 
their mission and not agencies for politi- 
cal domination.” 

Criswell labelled as the greatest danger 
to Church-State separation “the cam 
paign to shift the cost of Roman Catholic 
schools to the American taxpayer.” He 
contended that Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man’s bid for federal funds for parochial 
schools was “a declaration of war against 
separation of church and state.” 

“It presents a dramatic challenge to 
Mr. Kennedy at the very threshold of his 
term in office,” Criswell continued. “Mil- 
lions of voters will want to know imme- 
diately whether our new President will 
bow to the wishes of Cardinal Spellman 
or respect his magnificent pledges given 
in the last campaign.” 

Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
has condemned as “unfair” to the coun- 
try’s parochial and private school pupils 
a proposed federal aid to education pro- 
gram restricted to public schools. 

Dr. W. Kenneth Haddock of Church- 
land, Virginia, a Methodist district super- 
intendent, told the conference that “the 
Church-State separation battle must con- 


"The Answer to Our Church Music Problem!”. . . 
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wrote a pastor from New York State 
‘The unanimous opinion of my people is that it is 
the best ALL PURPOSE hymnal we have ever had.” 
It's a BIG BOOK, with 448 selections. More than 
10000 churches are now using this book. That indi- 

cates its worth! Your church deserves the BEST! 
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tinue to be done on the real issues of 
public tax support for Roman Catholic 
schools, tax favoritism for Roman Cath- 
olic nuns who teach in public schools 
and clergy who serve as chaplains in the 
armed forces, and Roman Catholic bak- 
ing, brewing and broadcasting industries, 
as well as insistent demand by the 
Roman Catholic church that its views on 
birth control shall be forced upon the 
United Nations policy and the U. S. 
foreign policy.” 


Pre-Marital Agreement 


The Appellate Division of the New 
York State Supreme Court is studying a 
child-custody appeal by a Baptist mother 
legally separated from her Roman Cath- 
olic husband. She contends that her pre- 
marital bring up any 
children as Catholics is unconstitutional. 

Mrs. Ruth Begley of Brooklyn is seek 
ruling by 
Supreme Court Justice Charles J. Becki 
nella placing her three sons in the cus- 
tody of their father, Hugh Begley, Jr. 

In his decision last July, when the 
separation was granted, the judge ruled 


agreement to 


ing to reverse an_ earlier 


as binding the pre-marital agreement 
Mrs. Begley as required by 
Catholic church law when a Catholic 
marries a baptized non-Catholic. 


made by 


Under this agreement the non-Catholic 
that the Catholic party shall 
have complete freedom in the practice of 


promises 


all children born 
of the marriage will be baptized and 


his religion and that 


reared as Catholics. 

Morris Shapiro, Mrs. Begley’s lawyer, 
told the Appellate Division that the pre- 
marital agreement had been signed by 
the wife under duress. Mrs. Begley, he 
said, had been pregnant when the agree- 
ment was made and Begley had warned 
that he would leave her if she did not 
agree to a Catholic wedding. 

Shapiro also said that the mother was 
a “fit person on moral and other grounds” 
to have custody of the children, while 
the father was not. 

Begley’s attorney, Vincent J. Malone, 
denied that his client was not morally 
fit to have the children and said the 
agreement had been “freely made and 
ratified by Mrs. Begley.” 

\ “friend-of-the-court” sup 
port of Mrs. Begley was filed by the 


brief in 


American Jewish Congress. In it the 
congress said that the lower court's order 
awarding custody of the children to the 
father because of the pre-marital agree- 
“infringement on_ religious 
and an impairment of the 
Church-State separation principle.” Such 
agreements were called unconstitutional. 
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Assuring Missionaries 

Sixty-two Baptist missionaries paid a 
visit to President Kennedy in the White 
House this month. 

Kennedy assured them that he is con- 
cerned for religious liberty both in the 
United States and around the world. He 
expressed appreciation for the contribu- 
tion Baptists are making to the ideals 
of religious and political liberty upon 
which this country was founded. 

The visit with the President was made 
during a school of missions in the 
churches of the District of Columbia 
Baptist Convention. The 
were from the American and Southern 
Baptist Conventions. 

Kennedy greeted the missionaries with 
handshakes. 


missionaries 


Capital Orientation 


Some 95 students from 14 evangelical 
colleges assembled in Washington this 
month for a four-day seminar on the 
prospects of government employment and 
its special meaning for committed Chris 
tians. 

It was the sixth annual Washington 
Seminar on Federal Service sponsored by 
the public affairs office of the National 
of Evangelicals. Through 
such seminars the NAE hopes to whet 
interests of Christian college students in 
taking up federal service careers and to 
outline the opportunities therein, both 
from a secular and spiritual standpoint. 

This year’s seminar included a 40- 
minute tour of the White House and 
numerous other visits to places of interest 
in Washington. The program featured 
talks and discussions with government 
officials, including an economist with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency who 
was introduced to government service as 
a college student in a similar seminar 
four years ago. 


Association 


Losing a Bid 


Christian Scientists lost a bid this 
month to have the Ontario legislature 
place their healing practitioners on equal 
legal standing with medical doctors. 

The bid was made by Leslie Tufts of 
the Christian Science Committee on Pub- 
lication while a legislative committee was 
considering amendments to the Coroner's 
Act. One of the amendments specified 
that every person who believes someonc 
has died from a disease or sickness for 
which he has not been treated by a duly 
qualified medical practitioner must so 
advise the coroner. 

Tufts had urged the legislators to add 


after the words “medical practitioner” 


February 27, 1961 
the phrase “or by a duly accredited reli- 
gious practitioner of a well-known church 
or denomination, through prayer or spir 
itual means alone.” 

The legislative committee turned down 
the request. 


To the Convent 


Yvonne Dionne, 26, one of the world- 
famous Dionne quintuplets, plans to 
become a nun, 

She will enter Baie St. Paul, Quebec, 
convent of the Little Franciscan Sisters, 
a Roman Catholic order which operates 
schools and hospitals in Quebec and 
New England. 

Miss Dionne will be a postulant until 
August when she advances to a two-year 
novitiate before taking final vows. She 
has been serving as a nurse in Montreal. 

One of the Dionne sisters, Emilie, 
died in 1954, 


married. 


The other three sisters are 


Eyeing Hollywood 


Keeping an eye on the products of 
Hollywood film factories is an implicit 
responsibility of the Los Angeles office 
of the National Council of Churches’ 
Broadcasting and Film Commission. But 
what to do in cases where the West 
Coast office people don’t like what they 
see is yet to be determined. 

The Los Angeles office headed by 
George A. Heimrich has been a source 
of controversy since 1959 when Heim 
rich spoke out sharply against the in 
creasing portrayal of sex and violence ia 
U. S. movies. He stressed that “some- 
thing very definite must be done about 
this situation.” Some interpreted his re 
marks as suggestive of boycott or censor 
ship, and criticism was heaped upon him 
even by members of the Commission. 
Dr. S. Franklin Mack, executive director 
of the NCC’s Broadcasting and Film 
Commission, dissociated himself from 
Heimrich’s position. 

Last December the BFC Board of 
Managers’ executive committee recom- 
mended closing the Los Angeles office by 
transferring it to the jurisdiction of the 
NCC’s Department of Public Relations 
in New York. This month the full board 
met, however, and reversed the executive 
committee decision, urging instead that 
the Los Angeles office be strengthened, 
thereby assuring it of additional financing. 

The board met in connection with 
the commission’s annual meeting. A pro 
posal by the agency’s West Coast Com- 
mittee that the NCC or one of its units 
set up a board to review and rate movies 
was referred to the executive committee 
for study. 
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LUTHERANS TO RECRUIT SOCIAL WORKERS 


A program to recruit social workers 
and other personnel for Lutheran health 
and welfare agencies was authorized by 
the National Lutheran Council at its 
43rd annual meeting, held in Detroit 
January 31-February 3. 

The council a cooperative agency 
for six U. S. Lutheran bodies that repre- 
sent about 5,483,000 members, or about 
two-thirds of American Lutheranism. 
The Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, 
which has 2,387,000 members, is not 
officially connected with the NLC, but 
cooperates in some of its programs. 
service will be 
launched next July in an effort to allevi- 
ate the shortage of qualified personnel in 
the field of Lutheran social welfare. A 


The recruitment 


major aim of the program will be to 
develop and maintain a common registry 
of Lutheran social work personnel for 
referral on request to church welfare 
boards and their allied agencies and 
institutions. 

At its opening session, the council 
welcomed as a new participating body 
The American Lutheran Church, formed 
last year by a three-way merger. The 
churches which went into the merger all 
had been NLC members. 

A guest at this year’s NLC meeting 
. Kurt Schmidt-Clausen of 
Geneva, acting executive secretary of the 
Lutheran World Federation. 

Schmidt-Clausen declared that church 
mergers not based on sound theological 


was the Rev 


doctrine may increase instead of reduce 
the number of Christian creeds. 

He said the of some inter- 
denominational mergers is to be found 
“in the attempt to make the merging 
churches give up not only autonomy of 
their church organizations but also their 
doctrinal ties with their fellow-confes- 
sional churches in other countries.” 


“ ” 
essence 


This loss of international doctrinal 
ties, he asserted, will lead “inevitably” 
to the creation of national churches “all 
bound together by the name of ‘Chris- 
tian Church’ and nothing else.” 
“Religious Faith 
a Factor in American Elections” was 
adopted by the council and recommended 
to its participating bodies for use as they 
may determine. The document stresses 
that the religious affiliation of a candi- 
date for any office is a “valid concern” of 
the voter, “but it has to be balanced 
against all the qualifications of this can- 
didate and other candidates and should 
not be taken out of the context of the 
total political situation in which the 
voter has to make his decision.” 


A statement on 


Also approved by the NLC was a 
statement on “Church Hospitals and the 
Hill-Burton Act.” 
religious groups to 


The statement urges 
“make every effort” 
to finance their hospitals completely with 
their own resources and other voluntary 
funds 
“only when the possibility of providing 


contributions, accepting public 
much-needed facilities under community 
auspices has been thoroughly explored 
and found not feasible.” 

The council also adopted a budget of 
$2,068,422 for regular work and certain 
special phases of its program in 1961, a 
budget of $2,214,428 for 1962, and ; 
tentative budget of $2,327,269 for 1963. 
Funds totalling $4,179,000 were allo- 
cated for distribution from the 1961 
Lutheran World Action appeal. 

A report from the Lutheran Immigra- 
tion Service said that nearly 60,000 
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refugees had been resettled in the United 
States since 1948 by the agency and its 
predecessors. The LIS, operated jointly 
by church bodies participating in the 
NLC and the Missouri Synod, was in- 
augurated in January, 1960, combining 
activities of the former Lutheran Refu- 
gee Service, the Lutheran Resettlement 
Services, and the 


bureau of the NLC. 


Dr. Robert W. Long, executive secre- 
9 


immigrants’ service 


tary of the council’s Division of Ameri- 
can Missions, called for finding “new and 
imaginative ways to witness together” in 
an effort to win the unchurched. 

He said the task which looms before 
the Christian forces at the beginning of 
the sixties is “monumental,” as some 
350,000 persons annually are added to 
the unchurched millions of the United 
States. But, he said, the task is also 
“fraught with opportunities and glow- 
ing potentialities.” 


“ Where the Spirit of the 
Lord 1s, there is liberty.” 
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Formerly a Pre-Publication Edition Called: 
“Historic Origin of the Constitution of the United States” 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF MAN -— 


Tes nation has in its keeping tthe last word in human 
: political institutions, - the Republican form of Government, 
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A Compilation by 
Verna M. Hall 
Introduction by 
Felix Morley 
Edited by 
Joseph Allan Montgomery 


¥ 


A well documented book 
calling upon Americans to 
remember and review the 
Christian origin of the 
United States of America 
and its Constitution. 


532 Pages $7.50 
Illustrated 
* 

Send Orders and Remittance to: 
The American Christian 
Constitution Press 
210 Post Street, San Francisco 8 
California 


| “Included in CHRISTIANITY Topay’s 25 Choice Evangelical Books of 1960” 
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This is an urgent call to prayer — 
for Tokyo. 





























































The world’s largest city, Tokyo — 
amazingly modern and progressive, with 
the finest railroads, the highest TV 

tower in the world, up-to-the-minute 
buildings and facilities of all kinds. 


But the world’s largest city needs Christ.: 
Of the teeming millions of Japanese, 
less than one-half of one per cent are 
professedly Christian. 


In a time of continuing unrest 

and tension, as was dramatically evidenced 

by the riots that shook Tokyo early in 1960, 
Japanese Christians have appealed to World 
Vision, Inc., and its president, Dr. Bob Pierce, 
to lead a great... 


yor RUSADE 


May 6 through June 5/1961 


Says Bob Pierce: “Never have I 

faced a greater challenge than this. Please pray for 
Japan. Pray for the church there in these days, that it 
may speak with conviction and authority and Holy 
Spirit boldness in a day of political unrest and 
confusion. Christians in Japan have been accustomed 
to being a persecuted little minority. If we are going 
to help them find convictions rooted so deep in the 
Person of Jesus Christ that they can stand without 
being swayed by political changes ... if we are going 
to help them emphasize not only the worth of the 
individual but also the necessity of the New Birth... 
we must do it now, I must go to Japan for this Tokyo 
Crusade. I have no choice. So please — pray for us.” 


b 1 PROMISE TO PRAY ow: =~ 


enclose $___ to help you in this important 
ministry to the world’s largest city. 
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WORLD VISION, INC., 

Box 0, Pasadéna, Calif. 

or World Vision of Canada, Box 181-K, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 
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Nazarene Gains 


The Church of the Nazarene counted 
10,792 new members on profession of 
faith following a four-month “Try 
Christ's Way” campaign which ended 
February 1. They were among 92,831 
persons who sought spiritual help at 
Nazarene altars during the church’s 
evangelistic thrust. 

The crusade began with a church-wide 
prayer and witnessing campaign in which 
about 1,800,000 persons were contacted 
with the Christian message and invited 
to church. It was in keeping with 
the Nazarene quadrennial (1960-1964) 
theme of “Evangelism — ss 

The Church of the Nazarene is one 
of the larger Protestant denominations 
that stands for “scriptural holiness in the 
Wesleyan tradition.” Emphasis is given 
the doctrine of sanctification as a second 
work of grace. The church claims the 
best record of growth among Holiness 
denominations in the United States dur- 
ing the last 50 years (current total: ap 
proximately 318,500 members in 4,741 
churches). 


Unity Movement 


Presidents of seven major Baptist 
bodies are being asked by a Providence, 
Rhode Island, minister to appoint com 
mittees for a “grand convention” launch- 
ing a movement toward Baptist unity. 

Dr. Homer L. Trickett, pastor of his 
toric First Baptist Church in Providence, 
in a recent sermon called for union of all 
Baptists in America and for a return to 
the New Testament as a “common point 
of beginning” by all groups “seeking the 
road to unity.” 

Now he has sent letters to Baptist 
leaders urging action on his proposal. 
The messages went to heads of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention, National Bap 
tist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., National 
Baptist Convention of America, Baptist 
General Conference, North American 
Baptist General Conference, Seventh 
Day Baptist General Conference and 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

Trickett asked the presidents to “ap 
point a representative committee on the 
unity of Baptists in the United States 
and to authorize this committee to carry 
out negotiations that shall be aimed at 
securing a significant unity of fellowship, 
of program and of action among all 
Baptists in this country.’ 

He suggested the convention take 
place in his church, which is the oldest 
Baptist sanctuary in the country and the 
first church of any denomination in 


Rhode Island. 
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EUB-Methodist Merger? 


A proposal definitely for or against 
merger with The Methodist Church will 
be presented to the next General Con- 
ference of the Evangelical United Breth- 
ren Church, according to Dr. Reuben 
H. Mueller, senior EUB bishop. The 
conference will meet in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in October of 1962. Between 
now and then, regional conferences will 
discuss the possibility of union. 

Methodists favor a merger with the 
EUB Church. But EUB leaders have 
in the past voiced concerns about such 
factors as the difference in size (Meth- 
9,000,000; EUB 760,000) and 
“questions of absorption” into the episco- 
pacy and the Methodist organizational 
structure. 


odist, 


End of a Row 

Vanderbilt University’s Divinity School 
announced successor this month to 
Dean J. Robert Nelson, who resigned 
last year in a row over sit-in demonstra- 


a 


tions and racial integration. 

The new dean, who will take office 
in September, is Dr. William C. Finch, 
president of Southwestern University, a 
Methodist-related school in Georgetown, 
Texas. 

Nelson had resigned, along with 11 
of the Vanderbilt Divinity 
School faculty, in protest against the 
school’s dismissal of a student, the Rev. 
James M. Lawson, Jr. 


members 


Lawson, now a Methodist minister in 
Shelbyville, Tennessee, was ousted fol- 
lowing his arrest as leader in the sit-in 
demonstrations in Nashville. 

Of those who resigned with Nelson, 
all subsequently withdrew their resigna- 
tions except Nelson and one faculty 
member who had committed himself to 
another position. Nelson is now professor 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The Parish Level 


Harvard Divinity School is establishing 
a new academic department on church 
history and traditions to strengthen train- 
ing of young men and women for the 
parish ministry. 

In the school’s three-year course of 
study leading to the B.D. degree, the 
new Department of the Church will 
concentrate on church history and tradi- 
tions as they relate to actual ministerial 
work at the parish level. 

J. Lawrence Burkholder, faculty mem- 
ber at Goshen (Mennonite) College, is 
the first appointee to the new depart- 
ment. Burkholder has been named asso- 
ciate professor of pastoral theology. 
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Teena, 


Basically a book on child psychology, it 
is so practically written that every Chris- 
tian parent, Sunday School teacher, child 
evangelism leader and children’s worker 
will benefit tremendously from its con- 
tents. Mrs. Jacobsen has related the dis- 
cussions to the parent who sincerely wants 
to point the child to the Saviour during 
those early years when impressions are 
deep and lasting. Each year of life from 
birth to ten years of age is discussed. Be- 
ginning with the three-year-old, at the 
close of each discussion Mrs. Jacobsen 
offers suggestions to the Sunday School 
worker who has to deal with each child. 
Profusely illustrated with pictures of chil- 
dren in every age bracket. 


ORDER NOW! 


From your local Christian ; . : 
bookstore or Scripture Press 


THE CHILD IN THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


by Margaret Bailey Jacobsen 
200 pages. Clothbound $4.50 
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Teachers’ time no _ longer 
taken up with record keeping 
when class secretaries are ab- 
sent. 
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s). For further information, write. 
WFB PRODUCTIONS, 637 E. Broad, Souderton, Pa. 


Two exciting, economical around-the- 
world tours. 16 countries: Japan, HOLY 
LAND, Formosa, Philippines, Cambodia, 
India, RUSSIA, Europe, Egypt, etc. July 
16-Sept. 1. Includes sightseeing, lec- 
tures, interviews, and conferences. No 
other tour can offer what we do. Get 
our folder. Write: 


WORLD SEMINAR TOURS 
622 Topeka Avenue Topeka, Kansas 


BOUND VOLUMES 


We have a few bound volumes of Curis- | 
TIANITY Topay for the years 1958-1959 


(Vol. IV) and 1959-1960 (Vol. V). These 

are available at $6.50 each. 
CHRISTIANITY TODAY 

Washington Bldg., 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS | 


© Pre-school 


For the Pupils 
LITTLE ONES’ BIBLE STORIES 
LITTLE ONES’ BIBLE ACTIVITIES 
For the Teachers 
LITTLE ONES’ BIBLE PICTURES 
TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Beginners 
Primary 
Juniors 
Seniors 
Young Adults 
Teachers 


BIBLE STORIES 
BIBLE LIGHT 
BIBLE GUIDE 
BIBLE TRUTH 
BIBLE CRUSADER 
THE KEY 


Evangelical emphasis in 
harmony with the inspired 
Word. 

Carefully selected Bible 
expositors to write the lessons, 


Ee : 


CHRISTIAN REFORMED PUBLISHING HOUSE 
2850 Kalamazee Ave., Grand Rapids 8, Michigan 


Please send me samples of your Sunday School 
material. 


ee 
istic cies 
City and State. 





Washington 5, D. C. | 








Relocation Leader 

Dr. Benjamin P. Browne will begin a 
two-year term as “Administrator and 
President-Elect” of Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, be- 
ginning September 1. 

Browne, who is resigning as executive 
director of Christian publications for the 
American Baptist Board of Education 
and Publication, has been a part-time 
acting administrator for the seminary for 
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His new post will entail special lead- 
ership to the school as it relocates its 
campus in suburban Chicago. 

Currently president of the Associated 
Church Press, Browne is one of the na- 
tion’s most distinguished Christian jour- 
nalists. He founded six writers’ confer- 
ences, including the famous National 
Christian Writing Center of Green Lake, 
Wisconsin. 
has studied at Boston Uni- 
Newton Theological 


and Harvard University. 


Browne 
versity, Andover 


School, 


PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


Deaths: Retired Methodist Bishop 
William T. Watkins, 65; 
ville, Kentucky . . . Dr. John L. 


Seaton, retired educator, Methodist; 
in Short Hills, New Jersey. 


in Louis- 


Appointments: As general secre- 
tary of the Baptist Convention of 
Ontario and Quebec, Dr. Leland A. 
Gregory . . . as moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, the 


Rev. W. A. A. Park. 


Elections: As chairman of the 
National Council of Churches’ Broad- 
casting and Film Commission, Dr. 
Harry C. Spencer . . . as president 
of the Protestant Federation of France, 
Pastor Charles Westphal. 


Grants: To the following, fellow- 
ships ranging from $1,000 to $4,000, 
fifth of an annual series (made pos- 
sible by a $500,000 Sealantic Fund 
grant) aimed at stimulating advanced 
faculty study and strengthening sab- 
batical leave policies, administered 
through the American Association of 
Theological Schools: Ross. T. Bender, 
Goshen College Biblical Seminary; 
Lowell P. Beveridge, Protestant Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia; Thomas ]. Bigham, General 
Theological Seminary; William H. 
Brownlee, Southern California School 
of Theology; Joseph A. Callaway, 
Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary; Paul K. Deats, Jr., Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology; Vinjamuri 
E. Devadutt, Colgate Rochester Di- 
vinity School; Edwerd A. Dowey, Jr., 
Princeton Theological Seminary; Al- 
lan L. Farris, Knox College; Charles 
R. Feilding, Trinity College; Reginald 
H. Fuller, Seabury-Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary; James H. Gailey, Jr., 
Columbia Theological Seminary; 
Brian A. Gerrish, McCormick Theo- 


logical Seminary; Harvey H. Guthrie, 
Jr., Episcopal Theological School; Ray 
L. Hart, Drew University Theological 
School; R. Lansing Hicks, Berkeley 
Divinity School; Edward C. Hobbs, 
Church Divinity School of the Pa- 
cific; Bernard J]. Holm, Wartburg 
Theological Seminary; Charles H. 
Johnson, Perkins School of Theology; 
Robert C. Johnson, Pittsburgh Theo- 
logical Seminary; Gordon D. Kauf- 
man, Vanderbilt Divinity School; 
Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute; William S. LaSor, Fuller 
Theological Seminary; Paul L. Leh- 
mann, Harvard Divinity School; Har- 
vey K. McArthur, Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Frederick W. Meuser, 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological 
Seminary; Paul W. Meyer, Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School; John H. Ot- 
well, Pacific School of Religion; Har- 
old H. Platz, United Theological 
Seminary; William L. Reed, The Col- 
lege of the Bible; McMurray S. 
Richey, Duke University Divinity 
School; Ray F. Robbins, New Or- 
leans Baptist Theological Seminary; 
Jim A. Sanders, Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School; Richard L. Scheef, 
]r., Eden Theological Seminary; James 
D. Smart, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Charles W. F. Smith, Episcopal 
Theological School; Lawrence E. 
Toombs, Drew University Theological 
School; Paul M. van Buren, Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of the South- 
west; Arthur Védbus, Chicago Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary; John 
von Rohr, Pacific School of Religion; 
Herndon Wagers, Perkins School of 
Theology; John T. Wayland, South- 
eastern Baptist Theological Seminary; 
John R. Weinlick, Moravian Theo- 
logical Seminary; David ]. Wieand, 
Bethany Biblical Seminary; John F. 
Wooverton, Protestant Episcopal The- 
ological Seminary in Virginia. 
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Bible Book of the Month 


HABAKKUK 


of 56 
verses, one encounters glorious passages, 
such as 2:4, 14, 20; 3:2, and sparkling 
apothegms, 1:11; 2:2, 11, which beckon 
one to learn more about the book and 
its author. 

The Hebrew proper name Habakkuk 

from root habak, “to embrace”) occurs 
only in Habakkuk 1:1 and 3:1 and ap- 
parently means “embrace” or “ardent em- 
brace.” A few savants regard it as a 
nickname or pseudonym or the Assyrian 
name for a garden plant. The Septuagint 
equivalent Ambakoum (=abba koum) 
is defined “father rising up” by some of 
the patristic writers. 

On the basis of the rubrics in 3:1 and 
19, Keil and Delitzsch infer that Habak- 
kuk was a member of the temple choir 
and therefore a Levite. On the other 
hand, Hezekiah, credited with a psalm 
to the accompaniment of stringed instru- 
ments (Isa. 38:20), was clearly not a 
Levite. 

All that can be said with certainty 
about Habakkuk is that he is specifically 
termed “the prophet” in 1:1 and 3:1. 
The book bears marks of prolonged men- 
tal struggle and may have been com- 
mitted to writing without having been 
delivered orally. Its author can appro- 
priately be described as prophet, poet, 
and_ philosopher. 


In Hasakkuk, a slender book 


CRITICAL PROBLEM INTRODUCED 


Some scholars allow Habakkuk all three 
chapters of the book, and others concede 
only nine or ten verses at the most to 
him. Chapter 3 in particular is held to 
be the work of a later hand or hands. 
Furthermore, there is no unanimity as 
to the time of writing. Dates varying 
from 701 to 170 B.C. have been pro- 
posed. The traditional interpretation of 
Part I regards the righteous in Israel as 
suffering at the hands of wicked fellow 
countrymen (v. 4) and the Chaldeans as 
being raised up to punish Israelite wick- 
edness (v. 13). Recent critics, dissatis- 
fied with this explanation press the ques- 
tions: Are the righteous and the wicked 
the same in verses 4 and 13? and who 
are raised up to punish whom? First, we 
shall survey the interpretations and back- 
grounds suggested for the three sections 
of the book; then the literary structure 
will be examined and the religious ideas. 

Chapters 1:2-2:5 have elicited the most 
divergent conclusions. The earliest date 


proposed for the book of Habakkuk is 
the year 701, after Hezekiah had re- 
ceived Merodach Baladan’s Chaldean 
embassy. Betteridge (1903) held that the 
Chaldeans were raised up to punish 
Assyrian oppressors of Israel. By trans- 
posing 1:5-11 after 2:4, Budde (1901) 
maintained that the Chaldeans were the 
instrument to harass the Assyrians of 
621-615 B. B., and George Adam Smith 
(1929), using the same transposition, 
viewed the Egyptians from 608-605 as 
menacing the Assyrians. Duhm (1906) 
and C. C. Torrey (1935) emend the 
Hebrew Masoretic Text to Kittim and 
Yawan (1:6; 2:5) and date the book in 
the time of Alexander the Great, around 
332 B.C. Happel (1900) characterized 
the book as an eschatological oracle at 
the rise of Antiochus Epiphanes, around 
170 B.C. Other attempts have been 
made to explain Part I, but actually 
there is no need to resort to omission, 
partition, transposition, or violent emen- 
dations. 


AN ANSWER OF FAITH 


There are no insuperable obstacles to 
dating Part I in 605 B.C., just after 
Nebuchadnezzar’s victory at Carchemish. 
The Assyrian empire had already crum- 
bled, and Nebuchadnezzar had defeated 
the Egyptians to become master of the 
world (cf. Jer. 46:2). Habakkuk be- 
wails domestic oppression in 1:2-4, such 
as accords with the tyranny of Jehoiakim 
(Jer. 22:12-19; 26). The Chaldeans, 
well known to Israel from the time of 
Merodach Baladan and Nabopolassar, 
now are being raised up to punish Judah, 
an imminent invasion, 1:5-11 (cf. Jer. 
25:9; 36:29). The prophet argues that 
a wicked Judah is more righteous than 
a wicked Chaldean and utters his second 
query, 1:12-17. God's use of a nation 
to chasten his people and then his de- 
stroying that instrument. had already 
been pictured in Isaiah 8:9 f; 10: 15-27; 
14:24-27, and so forth. Therefore, to 
the puzzled prophet comes the answer 
of faith, 2:1-5. 

Stade in 1884 concluded that all of 
Part II, 2:6-20, was secondary. Most 


critics find a large amount of post-exilic 
material in the section and concede only 
a few verses to Habakkuk. Nevertheless, 
2:6 is closely connected with the pre- 
ceding verse, and placing the maledic- 
tions in the mouth of the oppressed is a 
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skillful device. 


The historical allusions 
can all be explained as coming from the 
period between the fall of Ninevah, 612 
B.C., to the battle of Carchemish, 605 
B.C. The taunt-songs are intended for 
the Chaldean nation and are compre- 
hensible only as the sequel of what has 
preceded. Objections to the genuineness 
of this section are not of overwhelming 
force. 


THIRD CHAPTER QUESTION 


Again, Stade in 1884 was the first 
to deny the Habakkukan authorship of 
chapter 3. The chapter is rejected be- 
cause (1) it is a psalm, (2) it has a 
different historical background, (3) it is 
of composite character, (4) it has lin- 
guistic and stylistic peculiarities, (5) it 
exhibits a difference in temper and aim, 
and (6) it is characterized by a differ- 
ence in religious concepts. 

With the publication of the Dead Sea 
Scroll Habakkuk Commentary (cf. W. 
H. Brownlee, “The Jerusalem Habakkuk 
Scroll,” BASOR 112, Dec. 1948, pp. 8- 
18) containing only chapters 1-2, a num- 
ber of scholars concluded that the psalm 
had not yet been added to the book of 
Habakkuk when the commentary was 
composed. 

Brief replies can be made seriatim to 
the objections listed. (1) Why may not 
a prophet compose a psalm? (2) There 
are no allusions in the psalm inconsistent 
with the prophet’s days. (3) The “late 
liturgical appendix,” verses 17-19, is a 
typical psalm epilogue and describes suf- 
ferings such as would follow in the 
wake of a destructive army. (4) The 
so-called late words all appear in earlier 
poetry. “Thine anointed” (v. 13) is not 
a post-exilic reference to the nation, for 
nowhere is the nation Israel called “the 
anointed.” It is normal to expect in a 
theophany a style different from that in 
chapters 1-2. (5) The psalm is an ex- 
pansion of the text, “The just shall live 
by his faithfulness.” (6) The “late 
apocalyptic” ideas in chapter 3 appear 
in Exodus 15, Deuteronomy 33, and 
Judges 5, which are not late. There is 
no incongruity in language, style, or cir- 
cumstances between the psalm and the 
rest of the book. The psalm, as well as 
the first two chapters, fit the period just 
after the battle of Carchemish 605 B.C. 

The Masoretic Text has a number of 
problematic readings, particularly at 
1:11; 2:4, 5, 10, 18; 3:8, 9 Cover 100 
translations had been suggested in De- 
litzsch’s day), 13, and 16. The use of 
versions and textual emendations have 
not completely cleared up these difh- 


The Dead Sea Scroll Habakkuk 
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culties. 
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displays 50 variant readings from the 
Masoretic Text in chapters 1-2. Gen- 
erally these variants are not significant, 
though a smoother reading is obtained in 
1:17; 2:15, 16, as seen in the RSV. It 
is noteworthy that the Dead Sea Scroll 
and the versions support the M.T. of 
1:12, “we shall not die,” as over against 
the tikkun sdpherim (“correction of the 
scribes”), “thou shalt not die” Ccf. W. E. 
Barnes, “Ancient Corrections in the 
Text of the Old Testament,” JTSI, 
1900, pp. 387-414). 

Dr. Albright’s reconstruction of the 
text of chapter 3 based on Ugaritic paral- 
lels proposes 38 corrections in the M. T. 

W. F. Albright, “The Psalm of Habak- 

kuk,” in H. R. Rowley, ed., Studies in 
Old Testament Prophecy. Scribner's, 
1950, pp. 1-50). 
text is still conjectural. 

The LXX of Habakkuk is markedly 
inferior to the M. T. 


Even this resultant 


Some of its read- 


ings are startling: “look, ye despisers,” 
Arabia,” 1:8; 


from the wood,” 2:11; “with a 


1:5; “wolves of “beetle 
song,” 
midst of the beasts 


3:1; “in the two 


thou shalt be 


known,” 3:2; “tents of 


the Aethiopians,” 3:7; “that I may con- 


quer by his song,” 3:19. 


LITERARY STRUCTURE 


Since Lowth’s pioneer work on parallel- 
ism (1753) and Jebb’s treatment of 
chiasmus (1820 scholars have recog- 


that Old 


prophecy is couched in poetic style. 


nized much of Testament 
Poetry is a fit vehicle for the prophet’s 
message. 

In the book of Habakkuk the normal 
poetic devices are employed: parallelism, 
alliteration, hapax legomena, and a host 
of poetic figures, such as, simile, meta- 
phor, metonymy, oxymoron, personifica- 
tion, and so forth (cf. F. T. Kelly, “The 
Strophic Structure of Habakkuk,” AJSI 
18, 1902, pp. 94-119). 

The outline of the book reveals the 
carefully wrought structure of 1:2-2:5. 
In this section we note a combination of 
national dirge and oracle (employed in 
Mic. 7:7-20; Ps. 24; Isa. 26:8-21; Joel 
1:5-2:27) which constitutes Part I a 
closely-knit unity. 

The strophical structure of 2:6-20 is 
apparent. There are five maledictions of 
The first four all 
and the last verse 
in each begins with “for.” The pride and 
fall of the Chaldean is pictured in five 


three verses each. 


begin with “woe,” 


different images. The woes correspond to 
the first clause of 2:4, while chapter 3 
is an elaboration of the second clause of 
2:4. 

Habakkuk’s “Pindaric Ode” in Chap- 
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ter 3 ranks with the finest that Hebrew 
poetry has produced. Without chapter 
3, the book appears truncated. The elab- 
orate chiastic structure of the book ad- 
mits no deleting of a chapter, much less 
of verses (cf. Walker and Lund, “The 
Literary Structure of the Book of Habak- 
kuk,” JBL 53, 1934, pp- 355-370). 


RELIGIOUS IDEAS 


Habakkuk discloses a number of power- 
ful religious truths, some of which we 
shall consider briefly. 

I, Tyranny is suicide. In chapter 1: 
13-17, appeal 


against man’s inhumanity to man, against 


there is an inspired 


crimes committed in the name of em- 


pire. The conqueror who “makes his 
might his god” (1:11) has his proto- 
type in Lamech’s “Song of the Sword” 
(Gen. 4:23 £) and in the autotheism of 
Babylon (Isa. 47:2 f€). The concept 
that pride goes before destruction, that 
hybris draws divine wrath is an ancient 
one. In the affairs of nations a lex talionis 
is assumed: “Because thou hast plun- 
dered many nations, all the remnant of 
the peoples shall plunder thee” (2:8). 
The warning of Christ, “All they that 
take the sword shall perish with the 
sword” (Matt. 28:52), sounds a knell 
to the nations’ warring madness. 

2. The Book of Habakkuk is a Theo- 
dicy. Despite the Greek genius for philo- 
sophical inquiry, the classic statement of 
the problem of evil appeared in the 
Hebrew tradition. The question in 1:13 
becomes a difficult one to reconcile with 
the concept of the Holy God in 1:12, 
13a. The prophet, aiming to justify the 
ways of God to man, presents us an 
incipient theodicy. In the midst of stress, 
he has a pou std appointed of God (2:1- 
4). He sounds forth his conviction that 
above all earthly power, the glory of the 
God of Israel shall flow liké* the waves 
of the sea (2:14). The song in chapter 
3 ends in a note of victory, “God is 
enough.” 

3. “The righteous shall live by his 
faithfulness.” The Hebrew word ‘emunah 
comprises the idea of “steadiness” (Exod. 
17:12), “trustworthiness” CII Kings 12: 
15), and “faithfulness” (Ps. 89:1, 35c). 
J. B. Lightfoot has thoroughly discussed 
“faith” in its Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
usages (St. Paul’s Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. Draper, 1891, pp. 341-346). 

Habakkuk, employing the word in its 
passive sense, declared, “The just shall 
live by his faithfulness” (2:4). In that 
statement, avers the Babylonian Talmud, 
he reduced all the 613 precepts of the 
Mosaic Law into one (Makkoth 24a). 

The New Testament word pistis is 


used in the active sense, “faith, belief” 
(Gal. 2:16), and the passive, “fidelity, 
constancy, faithfulness’ (Rom. 3:3), 
and several other shades of meaning. 
Paul renders the prophet’s words, “The 
just shail live by faith” (Rom. 1:17; Gal. 
3:11). He enlarges the Old Testament 
passages and shows its fulfillment in the 
light of the gospel revelation. Faith 
means belief in Christ which justifies 
(Rom. 4:23-25) and union with Christ 
which sanctifies (Rom. 6:4). 

This Pauline concept is implicit in 
Habakkuk. For to the faithfulness of God 
that verifies his work corresponds that of 
man which trusts God’s word unwaver- 
ingly despite all contrarient appearances. 

Faith of this kind issues in life says 
Habakkuk. The magnificent declaration 
of 2:4 is enlarged upon in chapter 3, 
especially verses 17-19 where, despite the 
loss of all things, the prophet rests in the 
Lord and waits patiently for him. The 
term “live” carries the germs of belief in 
future life, thus being both qualitative 
and quantitative (cf. John 10:10; I John 
2:17). 

Small wonder that these glorious words 
of Habakkuk have been a 
stone 


foundation 


and a lodestone to the Church 


throughout the ages! 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW 


rhe Future Course of Christian Adult Education, edited by Lawrence 
C. Little (University of Pittsburgh Press, 1959, 322 pp., $5), is reviewed 
by C. Adrian Heaton, President, California Baptist Theological Seminary. 


With the awareness that nearly fit- 
teen million adults are enrolled in 
American Church School classes, ninety 
leaders in the field of Christian educa- 
tion and related disciplines met for a 
workshop at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, June 15 to 17, 1958. They 
faced the present status and probable 
future of adult Christian education. 

This volume contains 18 major ad- 
dresses plus three group presentations. 
Also included is the study outline pre- 
pared in advance of the workshop and a 
bibliography compiled by Lawrence C. 
Little, Conference Director. Space _per- 
mits comment on only a few of the 
papers. 

Protestant churches are beginning to 
take with greater seriousness their obli- 
gations to their adult members according 
to Gerald E. Knoff, Executive Secretary 
of the Division of Christian Education 
of the NCC (chap. 2). He gives six 
reasons for this: (1) there is a new con- 
cern for the nature of the Gospel and 
the Church; (2) there is a deepened 
interest in the Bible; (3) there is a 
growing interest in cooperative Chris- 
tianity; (4) there is a renewed sense of 
denominational particularity; (5) there 
is a fresh sensitivity to the needs of 
people along with the challenge of nu- 
merical growth; and (6) there is a con- 
sciousness that the crucial questions of 
our time are not going to be answered 
finally by children and youth. Albert 
D. Martin writes on “Changing Obli- 
gations of Citizenship” (chap. 4). The 
citizen in America today cannot function 
effectively unless he re-evaluates “the 
valued judgments that control his con- 
duct as the dynamic figure of a great 
democracy” (p. 47). Martin believes 
that the citizen must re-evaluate his 
notion that “peace and progress: will be 
obtained only by recreating the world 
in the image of the United States” (p. 
40). Another concept which needs to 
be challenged is that “good intentions 
and a moral outlook are satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for adequate power” (p. 41). A 
third unsatisfactory belief of American 


citizens is that the “expert” is more com- 
petent to make decisions than the poli- 
tician (p. 42). Again, citizens must get 
over the notion that the independent 
voters are the “heart and conscience of 
the American political system” (p. 44). 
Actually, the government is much more 
determined by the parties than by the in- 
dependents. Finally, citizens must realize 
that they have not fulfilled their func- 
tion merely by exercising their right to 
vote Cp. 45). All of these beliefs remind 
the reader again that citizenship is far 
more complex and responsible than is 
generally thought. 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, retired Sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches, 
strikes out against the church’s tempta- 
tion to conform to the world (chap. 5). 
After citing the Westminster Confession 
of Faith statement that the church is 
“sometimes more and sometimes less 
visible,” Cavert says, “We might well 
say that the task of Christians is to make 
the Church of Christ visible. It is just 
this vitalizing of the fellowship of the 
local church which I am urging as a 
major objective of Christian adult edu- 
cation” (p. 57). 

Paul Bergevin reports (chap. 11) on 
the special research conducted in Indiana 
to improve adult religious education. He 
begins by quoting J. B. Phillips’ line 
that “all religions attempt to bridge the 
gulf between the terrific purity of God 
and the sinfulness of man, but Chris- 
tianity believes that God built the bridge 
Himself.” Christian education is the 
means the church uses to bring us into 
relationship with what God has done for 
us. Such education can be successful if 
adequate specific goals are constantly 
before us and if we will implement seven 
principles of learning which Bergevin 
outlines (pp. 131-133). 

Jesse H. Ziegler, Associate Secretary 
of the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools, writes “An Adaptation of 
Personality Theory to include Christian 
education” (chap. 15). He believes that 
the educators should “consider carefully 
whether adult education which aims at 
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attitudinal change will not share much 
more in the nature of therapy than will 
that of the learning of children.” He 
further suggests that we must use “every 
means, and especially such as cut through 
the defenses of adults, such as symbol, 
drama, identification with a role, to open 
doors for the divine-human encounter as 
a result of which man’s spirit continues 
to grow” (p. 201). Ziegler makes a 
strong case for teaching procedures which 
are quite in advance of the usual Church 
School classes. 

These few remarks merely highlight 
the variety and richness of material in 
this volume. Here is no neat unity, socio- 
logically, psychologically, theologically, or 
educationally. The book is, however, 
rich in research, interpretation, and rec- 
ommendation. The Lilly Endowment, 
Inc. which sponsored the workshop has 
made a genuine contribution to religious 


education. C. ApriAN HEATON 


SIMEON BICENTENARY 


Let Wisdom Judge, by Charles 
Simeon, edited by A. F. Pollard 
1.V.F. 1959, 190 pp., 9s.6d.), is 
reviewed by Herbert M. Carson, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Cambridge. 


Charles Simeon was one of the out- 
standing preachers and leaders who 
emerged from the Evangelical Revival. 
His was a far-reaching ministry, pro- 
foundly influencing both town and uni- 
versity in Cambridge. He brought life to 
a large part of the Church of England 
through the men he trained in his ser- 
mon classes and by his vigorous advocacy 
of world evangelization. It is good there- 
fore to hear the authentic voice of this 
spiritual giant. 

Simeon lived through some of the 
bitterness and acrimony of the Calvinist- 
Arminian controversy, and tried to pour 
oil on the troubled waters. We must bear 
this in mind when we read of his re- 
pudiation of “System Christians,” for if 
Simeon had been consistent he could 
hardly have accepted such a systematic 
theological statement as the Thirty-nine 
Articles, nor could he have preached 
some of the sermons in this volume 
which are certainly systematic. 

Simeon’s aim in preaching is admirable 
—to humble the sinner, to exalt the 
Saviour, and to promote holiness. His 
preaching exemplifies this aim; and we 
can detect the reasons for his power. 
Here is authority coupled with humility, 
lucidity of expression emerging from 
clarity of thought, and a burning con- 
viction of the truth of the Scriptures he 
preaches. Here we have the kind of 
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A new nursery course for 
three-year-olds by Eleanor 
Y, Zimmerman. Illustrated by 
4 Ann Eshner. Edited by Joseph 


. Gs: Inslee. Ready 
\VY ' 


44 
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e Keyed to the level and pace of three-year-olds. e Rich in cre- 
ative, comprehensive guidance for teachers and parents. e Pro- 
vides for 52 sessions of informal, Bible-related learning experi- 
ences. e Help to bring together the home and the church—the 
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preaching we need today—clear exposi- 
tion coupled with vigorous application 
of the word which emerges from Scrip- 
ture, which was for Simeon the final 
authority. Hersert M. Carson 


TRENDS AND FASHIONS 


New Accents in Contemporar) 
Theology by Roger Hazelton CHar- 
per, 1960, 144 pp., $3), is reviewed 
by Carl F. H. Henry. 


The author has done us the service of 
corralling (for the moment) some of the 
divergent trends in recent modern theol 


ogy. The book focuses attention espe 


cially on “new accents”; pursuing the 


novel, it tends to ignore the theological 


| enterprise in terms of evangelical sta 


bility. There is littke emphasis on au 
thoritative criteria, and consequently no 
awareness of heresy. The alert minister 
will want to be informed, nonetheless, of 
both legitimate trends and current fash- 
ions, and this work will prove a service 


able one. When Dr. Hazelton relates 





For complete information, write 
MUHLENBERG PRESS, Dept. CT 
2900 Queen Lane ¢ Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


that “some of us have been learning . . . 
that a novel by someone who, like Faulk 
ner or Camus, does not wish to be known 
as a Christian believer may come closer 
to the biblical and churchly truth about 
more than a Sunday morning sermon” 
(p. 14), he seems to forget, as many a 
modern theologian, that the Christian 
e « ° | view of man is specially anchored in 
American Leprosy Missions | God's revelation in Christ and the Scrip 
| tures. Readers will note the widening 
nakeeniaieal | emphasis on church tradition (pp. 76 f., 
84 f.), bridging toward Romanism, while 
evangelical confidence in “the faith once 
for all delivered” is narrowed. 


Cart F. H. Henny 


SURE FOUNDATION 


Our Dependable Bible, by Stanley 
E. Anderson (Baker, 1960, 248 pp., 
$3.95), is reviewed by Faris D. 
provides medical, material, social and | Whitesell, Professor of Practical 
spiritual help to more than 100,000 patients Theology, Northern Baptist Theo 
in 268 treatment centers in 27 countries logical Seminary. 


financial instrument of Protestantism in a 
Christ-centered ministry to victims of leprosy 


works through missionary personnel of 50 
mission boards and cooperative groups 


Here’s the book to put into the hands 
of young people and laymen who have 


O. W. Hasselblad, M.D., President 
AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS, Ine.. (17) 
Missions is a related ! 297 Park Ave. S., New York 10, N. Y. 


agency of both the 


been disturbed about the inspiration and 
dependability of the Bible. Written by 
one who loves the Bible and who has 


American Leprosy 


I enclose my gift of $ for victims of leprosy made a lifelong study of its reliability, 
National Council of the Please send me information on your Gift Annuity Plan Dr. S."E. Anderson, director of the corre- 
spondence department of Northern Bap- 
tist Seminary, makes a vigorous and 
or ee eee. forthright defense of the verbal inspira- 
National Association et es tion and total trustworthiness of the Holy 
Street Scriptures. His thesis is that amid the 
conflicting opinions of uninspired men, 
the world needs a dependable cosmic 
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Against the colorful and precarious 
panorama of Asia today, J. C. Pollock 
describes the continuing battle between 
Christianity and Communism. The 
author and his wife traveled 33,040 
miles through 15 different countries 
(including India, Tibet, Laos, Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Japan), often on foot 
or in primitive canoes. 


The author talked to high-ranking 
government officials (Nehru of India, 
U Nu of Burma), Princes and paupers, 
Christians and non-Christians alike. 
His account of their beliefs, their an- 
cient ways of life, their political inclin- 
ations—and of those dedicated Chris- 
tians who labor to bring the Gospel to 
these often forgotten people—makes a 
fascinating, fast-paced book. 


EARTH'S REMOTEST END 
By J. C. Pollock 

A valuable, dramatic insight into what 

might well be the deciding factor in 

the battle for Asia. 






illustrated 
$5.95 













in his foreword 
Billy Graham says: 
“To read this book is not only to 
enjoy a modern-day adventure but 
to see Jesus Christ, the Man of Asia, 
crucified and risen for the peoples 
of that great continent. It is to get 
a glimpse into the personal experi- 
ences of these heroic twentieth cen- 
tury followers of the God-Man from 
Nazareth.” 


Some chapter headings: 


Katmandu * A Witch Doctor and Others + 
Gas-Can Hospital * Tibet * Seats of the Mighty 
* No Murders on Christmas Day * Jinghpaw 
Jangle * Bangkok to the Back of Beyond « 
Forest Trail in Laos * The Land of Never Mind 
* “And Put Forth His Hand” « After the Shooting 
* Last Days of a Colony * South to Java « 
Indonesian Look-Around * The Tribe That Nearly 
Died * Through the Sulu Sea * Approach to 
Japan « The Morning Sun « Typhoon 
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compass or be forever lost. The Bible 
alone is the answer to that need. 

The author insists that Christ’s atti- 
tude of acceptance and approval of the 
Scriptures should be ours. The 
whelming proofs from archaeology, from 
fulfilled prophecy, and from the Bible’s 
teaching about itself give a firm ground 
of faith to trust the Bible. Dr. 
marshalls the evidence clearly 


over- 


Anderson 
and con- 
vincingly until it is mountain high. 
Adverse critics will not be persuaded. 
They will likely say that the book is 
overloaded with quotations 
from men of highest scholarship), that 
it touches Barthianism too lightly and 
Bultmannism not at all, that it is slanted 
to the past rather than the present, and 
that it is too elementary. 


(some not 


y. However, the 
reviewer can see nothing but good to the 
cause of Christ coming from the use of 
this book, for it builds faith not only in 
the Bible but in the God of the Bible, 
and this we all greatly need in these 
faith-testing days. 

Faris D. WuiresELy 


SONG OF A WARM FAITH 


The Presbyterian Way of Life, by 
John A. Mackay (Prentice-Hall, 
1960, 238 pp., $3.50), is reviewed 
by William Childs Robinson, Pro- 
fessor of Historical Theology, Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary. 


This is a beautiful volume by a dis- 
tinguished church leader of rare gifts, 
wide contacts, and high position. His 
large vocabulary and alliterative use of 
which at 
in a heart rhapsody, add to the charm. 
The purpose of the writer is not to give 


language, times breaks out 


a detailed historical survey but an inter- 
pretation (Cp. 28); and since the author 
was at times a prime actor in what he 
records, the kind of 
apologia pro vita sua. As such it repre- 


book becomes a 


sents the author’s own individuality and 
positions which are not always those of 
the reviewer. 

The chapters on the understanding of 
God, of man, and of the Church will 
prove a blessing to the popular reader 


for which they are designed. The first is 


| strengthened by references to the Psalms 


in the Free Church tradition in which 
the author was reared. 
is enriched by references to the Shorter 
and the Heidelberg Catechisms. 
finds the 


The one on man 


In these 


quotations one single clear 


| statement that Christ with his precious 


blood has fully satisfied for our sins and 
that his righteousness is imputed to us 
and received by faith alone. 


heart of the Reformed faith. There is a 
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our day. $3.75 
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good emphasis on the Church and a call 
to seek discipline without disruption. 
The recognition of the Lord as the serv- 
ant with the obligation of the Church 
and the believer to carry on the servant 
image is excellent. Indeed, the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ, the presence of the 
Holy Spirit is power, the beginning of 
all thinking with God—the God who 
spared not his only Son and who has 
gripped our lives in a vital encounter— 
are the great notes in this book. 

The statement on page 7 that in Pres- 
byterianism “the ultimate authority is 
vested in Presbytery” could make that 
court as a Hildebrand or a 
Hitler would wish. 


as absolute 
But the real mean- 
ing of the author seems to be to exalt 
the presbytery above the higher courts 
in the matter of deciding whether a 
candidate for ordination is to be received 
despite his scruples with regard to cer- 
tain Presbyterian doctrines. Certainly, 
as this book and as the constitution of 
the UPUSA Church set forth, the Gen- 
eral Assembly is in important ways 
above the Presbytery. Our own view is 
that every court in the Presbyterian sys- 
tem gets its authority directly from 
Jesus Christ, the Head and King, whose 
authority alone is ultimate. In his his- 
torical treatment, Dr. Mackay has ig- 
nored the Adopting Act of 1729 which 
gave the Synod, then the highest court 
of the church as well as Presbytery, 
authority to decide which articles were 
necessary and essential for ordination. 
The book is a valuable warning against 
absolutizing any parts of the faith; it 
does not give a clear answer as to how 
the church is to safeguard the faith once 
delivered to the saints. 

In the interest of interpretation, there 
are details which need questioning. Cal- 
vin seems to have written on all the 
books of the New Testament except Rev- 
elation, and on many, not all, of the Old 
Testament (p. 10). His views can 
hardly be called baptized Stoicism (p. 
8), since he said, “For ourselves we have 
nothing to do with this iron philosophy 
which our Lord and Master condemned 
not only in word but also by example, 
cf. Matt. 5.4.” The account of and 
references to the affair of Servetus are 
marked more by subjective interpreta- 
tion than by factual detail (pp. 13-15, 
207). Calvin did more than consent to 
his execution; he was the religious prose- 
cuting attorney. On the other hand, he 
vigorously opposed burning as_ the 
method of execution. Calvin’s was not 
a momentary seizure but a settled posi- 
tion as, in his opinion, the only way to 
show that the Protestants were not en- 
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couraging Servetus’ heresies on which 
charge the evangelicals were being 
burned in France. There is no evidence 
that “To the end of his days he could 
not forgive himself for Servetus’ death.” 

The chapter on worship may be the 
high peak of the book. Would that 
every Presbyterian and every Christian 
minister might take to himself the ex- 
hortation to ‘preach the Word under the 
Lordship of Christ, and lead the extem- 
pore prayers with the warm heart, the 
scriptural preparation, and the Spirit's 
presence as is here commended. The 
warning to those who minister in cathe- 
dral-like environments with the support 
of elaborate choirs and ritual lest “The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed” 
is most timely. So is the following warn- 
ing against pressing a current fad too 
far: “To be a pastor, to have a shepherd's 
heart, to be sensitive to human need, to 
know out of one’s own faith and ex- 
perience how to meet this need, without 
having to recur everlastingly to a_psy- 
chiatziet, is or should be the ‘ ‘way” of 
the Presbyterian minister. Were the 
Good Shepherd always followed in our 
time by his under shepherds, agitated 
human spirits would be given spiritual 
food as well as psychological diagnosis 
and advice. They would be introduced 
to the divine Redeemer and not chiefly 
to that new Divinity whose name is the 
Analytical.” 

The presentation of the Lord's Sup- 
per is more thoroughly Calvinistic than 
is the discussion of the questions asked 
for Baptism. In the case of the latter 
the emphasis seems to be wholly on 
what man does, i.e., the parents or the 
adult candidate. Could the Presbyterian 
Church US ask its larger and elder sister 
the Presbyterian Church UPUSA to take 
a leaf at this point from our Book of 
Church Order in which the parents are 
asked to acknowledge their child’s need 
of the cleansing blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the renewing grace of the 
Holy Spirit, to claim God’s covenant 
promises in his or her behalf and look 
in faith to the Lord Jesus Christ for his 
or her salvation as for their own? 

It is quite interesting to have Presi- 
dent Mackay on page 124 declare that 
Presbyterians will not accept as a pre- 
condition of union reordination by a 
“historic episcopate” or submit to the 
hands of a bishop being laid on them 
at the very time when Stated Clerk 
Dr. Carson Blake is proposing a four- 
way denominational merger which en- 
visages what Mackay here repudiates in 
no uncertain terms. 

One gets the impression that Mackay 


wants to carry over into the Presbyterian 
Way of Life the faith of his old pastor, 
Principal John Macleod, and of his old 
professor, Dr. B. B. Warfield, and that 
he does not quite know whether they 
will fit into the broadening church of his 
ecumenism. Yet one has also the feeling 
that this is written by the noted ecclesi- 
astic as perhaps his swan song with the 
lyric of eternity in his soul and the 
Christian hope in his heart. 

Wiutu1AM Cuitps Rosinson 
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tific reason via the phenomenon of intui- 


| tion. The author draws upon examples 


| of scientific imagination which facilitated 
| new discovery, likens them to physical 
| occurrences such as mental telepathy, and 


then assimilates religious faith to the psy- 
chological model thus established. 
As with all too many treatments of 


| the relationship of faith to reason, it 


suffers from a failure to understand suf 
ficiently the nature of the end-terms 


| involved. Reason is defined very loosely, 


as the ability to arrange our thoughts in 
order (p. 9), with the result that the 
role of reason in both science and re 


| ligion is grossly underestimated. At times 
| the scientist-author actually calls logic 


| the “enemy” of science and claims that 


“discovery comes when the rational mind 


| , 
| is asleep” (e.g., p. 32). Even sensory 


knowledge, we are told, sometimes by 
passes the mind. The discovery of truth 
is taken to be intuitive, accompanied by 


| firm conviction and great joy. Yet for all 


the eminent “success” of intuition, 


| science is still more often wrong than 
| right Cp. 9). A more careful analysis of 
| both reason and intuition would show 


a much closer affinity between analytic 
and spontaneous thought than this al 
lows. 

Similarly Clark defines faith very 
loosely, as an intuition analogous to 
mental telepathy (e.g., pp. 119, 137). 
The reader is left with the suggestion 


| that faith arises in an intellectual vacuum 


and is barely distinguishable from credu 


| lity. This poses two problems. First, it 
| implies that revelation is a subjective and 
| non-cognitive “hunch.” At no_ point 


which this reviewer observed did the 
author indicate the objectivity revela- 


tional character of Scripture; at one point 
| he advised Bible reading as having 


Send $1 Today to: WRIGHT INDUSTRIES, 425 Third Avenue, Dayton, Kentucky | « 


brought a sense of certainty and con- 
viction into the minds of men and 
women” (p. 154). This may be true, 
but is not faith an intelligent commit- 
ment to the God in Christ as set forth 


| in the Biblical revelation, and therefore 
| more objective, cognitive and defensible 
| than an act of intuition? 


Secondly, to identify faith with intui- 


| tion tends to divorce faith from reason. 


The author detects the danger, and con 


| cedes that reason has value in clarifying 
| faith and in helping to prevent its being 


undermined. The role of reason in the 
genesis of faith is omitted. Even its sub 
sequent role is restricted by the assertion 
that “if by thinking we alter the faith we 
are examining then we act foolishly and 
wrongly” Cp. 119). On the contrary, one 
cannot expect that early and somewhat 
naive faith should for ever go unrefined. 
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It is not enough, for instance, to reiterate 
uncritically the distorting oversimplifica- 
tion that in the Incarnation God appeared 
in a human body. This “faith” should 
be “altered.” 

A verdict is difficult. The thesis may 
the influence like 
Bergson, or it may represent the brave 
attempts of a fine scientist to discuss 


reflect of someone 


issues outside his field. Scientific compe- 
tence does not qualify one to discuss 
wuthoritatively questions in epistemology 
ind the philosophy of religion. The book 
is attractively presented and very read- 
Artuur F. Hoitmes 


ON WAR'S EDGE 


St. John’s Gospel, by Walter Liithi, 
translated by Kurt Schénenberger 
(John Knox Press, 1960, 348 pp., 
$5), is reviewed by Merrill C. Ten- 
ney, Dean of the Graduate School, 
Wheaton College Clllinois). 


ible. 


A Swiss pastor, preaching during the 
of the Second World 


War “on the edge of the crater,” 


turbulent years 








has 
given us a new exposition of the Gospel 
of John. Driven back to the Bible by 
the crushing problems of his age, he has 
found a fresh message in the Gospel 
had 


“unhistorical” and had consequently ig- 






which rationalists condemned as 







nored. With penctrative discernment he 
selects the truths which may be applied 
to current life, and expounds them with 
lucidity and skill. There is much food 
lor profitable thought in these sermons. 

Theologically, the writer is existential 
in his approach. All of his teaching is 







seared to the immediate moment of the 
individual, or to problems of experience. 
He attempts no systematic presentation 








of Johannine theology, and his view- 
point is mystical rather than creedal. ‘This 
tendency is best illustrated in his chapter 


on “The Resurrection of Christ” in 







which he says, “Easter is not a return to 
the temporal world, but a breakthrough 
into eternal life. Between Mary Magda- 
lene and the risen Lord there now lies 










that mysterious barrier that divides this 
world from the beyond, time from eter- 
nity, and God from us men.” Liithi does 
not deny the physical realities of the 
resurrection; on the contrary, he asserts 
that Thomas touched the body of the 
risen Lord. Rather he treats the evidence 
as secondary in importance to the appli- 
cation of spiritual truth, and presses 
upon his congregation the meaning of 
the principles laid down in the Gospel 
without discussing technicalities. 

Much that is helpful will be found in 
this book. The simplicity and directness 
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of its language, and its positive afhirma- 
tion of the authority of Christ commend 
it to readers who wish to see how the 
Fourth Gospel is relevant to their ex- 
perience. It is, homiletical 
rather than exegetical, and is in no sense 
a full commentary on John, nor is it a 
complete guide to Johannine thought. 
Merrict C. Tenney 


however, 


SOCIALIST REFORMATION? 


The Reformation, by Archibald 
Robertson CWatts, 1960, 232 pp., 
2\s.), is reviewed by Gervase E. 
Dufheld, Secretary to the Tyndale 
Fellowship for Biblical Research, 
Cambridge. 


“Scientific advance . . . has rendered 
both the Catholic and the Reformed 
theologies obsolete. The battle of ideas 
has shifted from the interpretation of 
scripture to the interpretation of nature 
and of human institutions. New condi- 
tions . . . have made possible a world- 
wide Socialist movement based on a sci- 
entific analysis of history and society” 
(p. 219). 

This is the author’s conclusion, in a 
book which starts with a brief survey of 
medieval Europe and traces the Reforma- 
tion through to the outset of the seven- 
teenth century. It is perhaps good for 
Christians to be reminded that politics 
and class struggles were mixed up in 
the sixteenth century upheavals, and 
Mr. best when 
dealing with matters like the political 
intrigues of Spain in the Netherlands, or 
the plots and counterplots centering 
round the Guise family in France, or 
the Jesuit attempts to overthrow Queen 
Elizabeth and bring England back to 
Rome, In the last he rightly shows that 
these papists were guilty of treason, and 
were not “the faithful martyrs” of Ro- 
manist hagiography. Yet he does not 
understand the theological issues, and 
one might almost think the Reformation 
was concerned with politics and eco- 
nomics, and religion simply provided a 
useful pretext! The idea of a book cover- 
ing the whole European Reformation in 
brief outline is a good one, especially 
when we have a chronological chart and 
a good index included, but this work is 
too inaccurate. As footnotes never give 
page numbers, and sometimes not even 
chapters, the checking of doubtful state- 
ments becomes impossible. Luther did 
not mark the beginning of modern Bib- 
lical criticism Cp. 66); Lorenzo Valla, 
Erasmus, and a host of others preceded 
him. Calvin was not the trusted adviser 
of the Genevan government from 1541 


Xobertson is at his 
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onwards (p. 135); in fact, he frequently 





had to oppose the Libertine dominated 
councils. The 1552 Prayer Book was not 
Zwinglian (p. 156). And did Zwingli 
become a Reformer for political reasons 
primarily (p. 175)? Is it fair to speak of 
Cranmer’s unceasing subservience to 
Henry (p. 153)? And why Elizabeth’s 
condemnation of Mary Queen of Scots is Offerings in Teacher Education, Religious Education, 
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the clue to the author's leftwing out- 
look. Despite the amount of ground this 
work covers, and the good patches, it is 
not a trustworthy guide. We learn as 
much about Mr. Robertson’s prejudices 
as we do about the Reformation. 

Gervase E. Durrietp 
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violent nationalism—as for instance in 
Islam and African 
paganism. Consequently the old opti- 


the case of even 
mism does not appear in this more recent 
addition. Perhaps his most important con- 
clusion is that man must experience a 
change of heart if he would find peace. 


| To this every Christian will assent, but 
| he will also hold that such peace only 
| comes by God’s action, accompanied by 
| the preaching of the Gospel of Christ. 
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Come Wind Come Weather: The 
Present Experience of the Church 
in China, by Leslie T. Lyall 
(Moody Press, 1960, 95 pp., $2), 
is reviewed by Margaret Sells, Mis- 
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The author, many years a missionary 


| to China, presents an objective, well- 
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| aside the 


Lifting 
Communist-devised “Propa- 
ganda Smoke Screen,” he reveals Com- 
munist methods for rooting out Chris- 
tian belief. 
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has the church become wedded to the 
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become of China’s historic family sys- 
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INTEREST in and literature about the 
coming Second Vatican Council keeps 
growing. The council called by John 
XXIII will be the first since 1870. CThe 
dogma of Mary’s assumption was a papal 
declaration, not a conciliar decree.) The 
calling of the council took the world by 
surprise at first. 


What was the Pope’s 
real purpose? Archbishop Lorenz Jaeger 
title characterized 


much of the questioning of that time: 


wrote a piece whose 
“The Second Vatican Council and the 
Christendom.” Well, 
what was the church legitimately to an- 
Can Chris- 


tendom await a genuine contribution to 


Expectations of 
ticipate from such a council? 


church unity? May it expect approach- 
ment between Rome and Reformation? 

Cardinal Tardini, who is playing a 
key role in the preparations underway 
for the council, has said that the council 
would not be predominantly theological 
in emphasis. We need not expect any 
decided changes in the teaching and pre- 
Catholic church. The 
approaching council will not be a pend- 
ent of the unity councils of Lyon (1274) 
and Florence (1439). The great tradi- 
tions of Catholicism will be maintained. 
When this was made clear, many ob- 
servers expressed disappointment. The 
council, they said, would be an ecumeni- 


tensions of the 


cal council without an ecumenical spirit, 
without that is, an eye to the reunion of 
the churches. 

Still, there was an air of expectation 


abroad. Hans Kiing, a Swiss Catholic 
known for an excellent study on Karl 
Barth, wrote an article on the council 


and its implications for reunion. Pope 
John himself expressed hope that the 
council would open for those outside the 
church a vision of the one united church 
within our divided world. 


his 


He wrote in 
Ci.e., the 
council) shall surely be a glorious dis- 
play of truth, unity, and love. We trust 
that this manifestation will cause those 


original encyclical: “It 


separated from this apostolic chair to feel 
drawn to seck and realize the unity for 
which Jesus Christ so fervently prayed 
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Words like 
these have led Kiing to hope that the 
council will be a great summons to unity. 


to his Father in heaven.” 


The council will be called at a time 
the doctrine 
reached a temporary halt in its develop- 
ment. It comes 


when Mariological has 
at a time when many 
Roman theologians are speaking with 
reserve, but with great concern, about 
the ecumenical movement. The present 
Pope is not enamored of a cheap roman- 
tic notion of unity, to be sure. But he 
will be diligent to make it clear to his 
separated brethren that they are lingering 
outside the mother church’s bosom with- 
out reason. 


€ What can we expect from the coun- 
cil? The First Vatican Council gave us 
the dogma of papal infallibility and a 
significant decree on reason and faith. 
Karl Malik (a Greek Catholic) has 
spoken of “unlimited possibilities” for 
the coming Vatican Council and has 
said that it will be the most important 
event of this or even of several cen- 
turies. Malik’s appraisal may be a bit 
exaggerated, but at Roman 
writer has agreed with him. In any case, 
there is every reason to follow the coming 
events with keen interest aad concern. 
Even though it is an internal Catholic 
matter, it will have profound historical 
significance. From this council will come 
signs of what the future tendencies of 
the Roman church will be. 

The council may also be occasion for 
Protestant reflection. We may note the 
current revival of Catholic activity in 
biblical study. Everywhere in Roman 
circles there is manifest reaction against 
the scholastic imprint on church doctrine. 
Add to this the attempt in many Roman 
circles to accentuate the ecumenical as- 
pects of this antischolastic ferment. The 
development of the so-called New The- 
ology within Roman circles is far from 
ended. All of these straws in the wind 
give us reason to pay close attention to 
what will be taking place at the Vatican. 

As for the New Theology, we may 
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ask what it means when Roman 
theologians keep insisting that they main- 
tain “sola and “sola gratia.” Or 
when they say that, though it is correct 
to speak of human merit, we must keep 
in mind that grace is always the basis 
for merit? I am certainly not prepared to 
conclude that after all the Reformation 
was based on a misunderstanding of 
Rome. But one does pick up his ears 
when he listens to some of Rome’s bibli- 
cal theologians. 


well 


fide” 


One also wonders, in 
why the 
Council of Trent condemned the Refor- 
mation so roundly for having proclaimed 
the sovereignty of grace. 


view of what they are saying, 


Is something new really happening in 
Roman theology? Are the voices we 
hear only those of individual theologians 
who in no way reflect the real life of 
Catholicism? Are some of these writers 
themselves headed for banishment? The 
Pope warned against a tendency to rela- 
tivize dogma back in 1950. But in the 
decade since that time, the newer move- 
ments have lost no momentum and are, 
in some areas, Some 
of the progressive and ecumenical figures 
are represented on the planning com- 
missions for the coming council. 


growing Strc ynger. 


€ We shall not hazard a prophecy. But 
we do know that two shadows hover 
over the preparations. One is the infal- 
libility dogma proclaimed by the First 
Vatican Council. The other is the devel- 
opment of Mariological dogma from 
1854 (the immaculate conception) to 
1950 (the assumption into heaven). 
These two shadows bring sobriety to any 
expectations we may have for the coming 
gathering. But they cannot take away 
the deep interest that we must have in 
this crucial event in the life of the 
church that spans the world. The coun- 
cil called by Pope John will be of de- 
cisive significance for the relations be- 
tween Rome and Reformation for a long 
time to come. G. C. Berkouwer 
The review is prepared in sequence by 
Professor G. C. Berkouwer of Free 
University, Amsterdam; Dr. Philip Edg- 
cumbe Hughes, Editor of The Church- 
man (England); Professor Addison H. 
Leitch of Pittsburgh Theological Semin- 
ry, Pennsylvania; and Dr. Paul S. Rees, 


Vice President of World Vision.—Ep. 















